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Lazar LATINOVIC 


Ethiopian—Yugoslav Friendship 


UR people have had the pleasure of greeting in their 

midst a very esteemed and dear guest. Emperor 

Haile Selassie, the dominant figure in the contempo- 
rary history of Ethiopia and one of the first fighters against 
aggressive and enslaving fascism, which tried, not so long 
ago, to destroy the greatest and most valuable achieve- 
ments of humanity, has been able to see that his coura- 
geous resistance was acclaimed in all parts of Yugoslavia. 
We gavea warm welcome tothe Emperor, for his visit was 
not only an expression of the mutual wishes to expand and 
further our relations but alsoastrong mznifestation of the 
friendship that already exists between the peoples of Ethio- 
pia and Yugoslavia. 

Though Ethiopia, as an independent country, has a 
long and proud history, she came into touch with the 
western. hemisphere only when she had to fight against 
disguised or open assaults by individual imperialist powers, 
which tried to capture the source of the Nile, get hold of 
the broad and fertile cotton and coffee fields or dominate 
strategic positions in that part of Africa. However, thanks 
to the courage of the Ethiopian people and their love of 
freedom, all ambitious campaigns against them ended in 
failure, and the country was never, except for a brief pe- 
riod, subjected to »White« or any other kind of colonia- 
lism. The energy, perseverance and courage of these people 
were fully manifested three and a half centuries ago, in 
_ battles against the Arabs who attempted to set Islam over 

Ethiopia by force of arms. The battle against the fanati- 
cally religious Arabs near Harar, and the battle of Adua 
in 1896, in which the Italians, in attempting to subject 
Ethiopia suffered a total defeat, will always be remembe- 
red as bright examples of the struggle the Ethiopians wa- 
ged to preserve their national freedom, and to prevent their 
country from falling under foreign mastery. 

Viewed from the historical point of view, the Italian 
occupation just before and in the first years of the Second 
World War was a short chapter in the life of the Ethiopi- 
an people, but it will remain a dark spot in world histo- 
ry, because the freedom of the Ethiopian highlands, which 
had been defended and preserved for three thousand 
years, was then unscrupulously sacrificed only to satisfy 
the selfish jnterests of some western countries. Then after 
only a few years which were, however, long and difficult 
for the Ethiopian people, those same countries of the West 
had to admit that expansicnism could not be checked by 
sacrificing small countries, and that it will always come 
forward with new demands. 


Ethiopia is now free and independent again. In fact 
freedom in that far-off country wasnever been fully thrott- 
led, and the short Italian exploitation only increased the 
resoluteness of the Ethiopian people to develop their free 
life and give it a new meaning. The year 1941, when the 
dream of »Mussolini’s new Roman Empire« began to crum- 
ble under the blows it received first in Ethiopia, marked 
the beginning of a new process that was to put that rich 
but underdeveloped country on the road to all-round eco- 
nomic, political and cultural prosperity. Successful efforts 
have since been made in that country to produce results 
and create possibilities for a better future, and these are 
closely linked with the name of its Emperor, Haile Selassie. 
The road along which the Emperor leads his country can- 
not be explained better or more correctly than by the 
words he himself pronounced during the celebration of the 
twentyfirst anniversary of his coronation: »We believe that 
freedom originates in the truth, and that only educated 
men can be considered to be free and masters in their 
own country«. 

To grasp Emperor Haile Selassie’s resoluteness to trans 
form his profound words into reality, we need only take 
into aecount the fact that the first primary school in Ethio- 
nia was opened a little more than three decades ago, and 


that there are now more than five hundred of them, as 
well as a score of secondary schools, and two faculties. 
This, together with the abolition of slavery, the moderni- 
zation of the judicial system, the reorganization of the 
country’s administration, and efforts to advance agriculture 
and lay down the foundations of industry, shows that Ethio- 
pia has entered on a period of far-reaching social and eco- 
nomic changes. The guardian of all these and future achi- 
evements will be the Ethiopian army, which on its own 
territory can oppose successfully any aggressor, even when 
its equipment cdnnot be compared with that of the ene- 
my. In the last war, the successes of the Ethiopian army 
were admired by the whole world, and its Supreme Com- 
mander, the Emperor Haile Selassie, owing to his courageous 
stand during the war and present endeavours to organize 
the army and equip it with modern weapons, is now ack- 
nowledged as a capable military leader. 

The people of our country, who suffered terrible and 
uncountable damages in the last war and are now exerting 
efforts to develop their conutry and create a better future, 
understand better than anybody else the position and en- 
deavours of the Ethiopian people. Besides this, Ethiopia, 
despite her internal difficulties of an economic nature and 
the complex international situation in the post war years: 
has taken sides with the countries which are fighting, re- 
solutely and without any reserves, for the preservation of 
world peace. It is the identity of aims in their interna] de- 
velopment and their common struggle for the security of 
peace which make the friendship between the peoples of 
Ethiopia and Yugoslavia firm, and the scope of their re- 
lations broad. True, regular diplomatic relations between 
Ethiopia and Yugoslavia were established only two and a 
half years ago, but ties of friendship had existed long be- 
fore. Thus, for instance, at the Fifth Session of the United 
Nations in 1950, Yugoslavia supported Ethiopia’s just de- 
mand that her frontiers should be extended to include 
Erithrea, the former Italian colony. Apart from that, Ethio- 
pia and Yugoslavia have cooperated at many international 
conferences, so that the establishing of regular diplomatic 
relations was not the beginning of their mutual] cooperati- 
on, but a result of their existing friendship. 

It would be difficult to find another instance in con- 
temporary international relations where friendly ties bet- 
ween two countries have developed so quickly and fa- 
vourably as between Ethiopia and Yugoslavia. And these 
ties, it is certain, will go on developing, because they have 
been set on solid foundations. 

It has been shown that Ethiopia and Yugoslavia, 
though they are geographically far apart, and though they 
have different social system, can successfully cooperate and 
expand their mutual relations. There isno doubt the the cha- 
racter of their mutual relations and the pace at which 
they have developed come as a result of Yugoslavia’s policy 
towards her friend. For Yugoslavia, though economically 
stronger and more advanced, has no intentions that con- 
flict with the interests of the Ethiopian people. In confor- 
mity with her policy, which stands for equal relations 
between states, regardless of whether they are »small« or 
»big«, Yugoslavia, here too, has given her contribution 
tothe strengthening of peace and friendship among peoples. 


The people of Yugoslavia prepared a warm welcome 
for the Emperor Haile Selassie. And that welcome was a 
manifestation of the friendship and cordial relations that 
have been developing between Ethiopia and Yugoslavia. 
The visit of Haile Selassie to our country, and the advence 
of unselfish relations between the Ethiopians and the Yu- 
goslavs are eloquent proof of the solidarity of two small 
states which are far from one another, states with diffe- 
rent social orders, 
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A FORTNIGHT 


IN THE WORLD 


THE END OF A RIDDLE 


T is not at all certain at present, 

how the historians of the future 

will set about to divide the Gene- 
va Conference into exact phases. Much 
will depend, surely, on the angle from 
which the division will be made. But 
it is nevertheless quite clear today that 
disagreement between the Foreign Mi- 
nisters of the Great Powers at the ti- 
me of the fall of the French Govern- 
ment marked the end of the first and 
most awkward part of the Conference, 
while the second, decisive and proba- 
bly concluding phase, began simulta- 
neously with the action of Chou En- 
lai, that is; his meeting with M. Men- 
dés-France. There are many reasons 
why at least some of the desired re- 
sults should be expected from this part 
of the Conference. 


Owing to the inflexibility of the 
principal powers on both sides, the first 
part of the Conference gave no occa- 
sion for the recording of a single suc- 
cess in the Korean issue, which will 
almost certainly have to be placed on 
the agenda at the next session of the 
General Assembly, which begins work 
jn September this year. The unyielding 
attitude of the Soviet-Chinese side and 
the kind of boycott by the American 
delegation, which was seconded by M. 
Bidault for reasons which could not be 
very well probed — _ indicated that 
hardly any progress would be made in 
the Indo-chinese issue, although In- 
dependent Asia, in jts appeal from the 
Ceylon Conference, formulated certain 
basic principles for the settlement of 
that issue, alike in the interests of 
France herself, in the interests of the 
people of Indo-china and the cause of 
world peace. Instead, matters were 
brought to such a head at one moment 
that the question of the liquidation of 
the Conference appeared on the agen- 
da and the whole eoncern of the great 
powers was reduced to the question of 
how that liquidation was to be carried 
out without anyone shouldering the 
responsibility. For it was clear that the 
open and complete failure of this Con- 
ference would not only have a psy- 
chological and moral significance, but 
would also produce much more seri- 
Ous consequences. None of the great 
powers dared take such responsibility 
upon themselves. 

To bring about a change it was ne- 
cessary, it appeared, to create diffe- 
rent conditions on both sides. These 
conditions presented themselves, at 
least partially, with the change of ca- 
binet, and hence also of policy, on the 
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French side, while the other side reali- 
zed that further insistence on its un- 
acceptable formulations would result in 
such a breakdown of the Conference 
as would contribute to the affirmation 
of the American opinion to the effect 
that talks and understanding with the 
Soviet-Chinese side were impossible, 
and that it would be necessary to orga- 
nize a Western policy in South-east 
Asia which would close the door tothe 
settlement of the Indo-chinese and 
other Asian questions for a longer: pe- 
riod, and perhaps bring about or help 
their settlement on the battlefield. It 
seems that especially the Chinese be- 
came aware of this possibility at the 
very last moment and that the coming 
to power of the realist, Mendés-Fran- 
ce, who by assuming the leadership: of 
the Government for the first time sin- 
ce the war, thus marking not only a 
change of personality but also, more or 
less, a change of the country’s policy 
— gave them a good opportunity to 
draw practical conclusions in the sen- 
se of a change of attitude and tactics. 
The meeting between Mendés-France 
and Chou-En-lai, — who decided only 
with a heavy heart to follow the ex- 
ample of his colleagues in leaving the 
Geneva Conference — was quite na- 
tural, If Chou-En-lai came to Geneva 
primarily with the object of using this 
unique opportunity for ensuring his 
country’s emergence into the world on 


the way to full recognition — and 
he scored quite a success in this 
respect — he could not but reali- 


ze in the course of the Conference that 
it was possible and indispensable for 
China to cooperate, primarily with the 
European powers, on the settlement of 
questions in dispute, unless he wished 
to encourage definite tendencies or 
the other side by a_ policy of short- 
sighted inflexibility, which would 
inevitably lead to serious complica- 
tions in connection with China, greatly 
damaging her interests. That is why 
coming to Geneva meant a reasonable 
step towards international affirmation, 
while the mecting in the French 
Embassy in Berne was a. step in the 
sense of independent Chinese action 
for the settlement of disputed questions, 
in line with pacification and ssta- 
blishment of peace in Asia. 

As is known, these events were 
followed by others. After the meeting 
with Mendés-France, Chou En-lai vi- 
sited Nehru and the Burmese Prime 
Minister, Thakin Nu, and after that 
he saw Ho Shi Min who, a couple of 
days later, made a_ significant, state- 
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ment which constitutes a sequel to the 
Chou En-lai — Mendés-France action. 
In addition to this, Mendes-France 
met Molotov on his return to Geneva, 
as well as other representatives of the 
great powers who are returning to 
Geneva one after the other. in order 
to begin the second, and closing part 
of the Conference. 

On the American side, neither the 
Minister nor his deputy have arrived 
so far, and there is a likelihood that 
in this second part, the American 
boycott will be resumed even more 
stringently, which, of course, would 
be judged as neither w'se nor favou- 
rable for the USA or for the cause in 
the name of which the Conference 
was called. For no matter what yard- 
stick is applied, it does not se-m 
particularly reasonable to stand aside 
and wait for a stalemate or breakdown 
of the negotiations, in order to have 
the satisfaction of seeing one’s theory 
proved: the matter in question is far 
too serious to warrant such an atti- 
tude. 

In any case, prospects at the begin- 
ning of the second part of the Geneva 
Conference are encouraging, not only 
because a solution of the Indo-chinese 
problem might be found — provi- 
sion?l and partial though it might be, 
for such a conference could not pos- 
sibly produce any other — but bu- 
cause such a solution, as well as a 
generally successful conclusion of the 
Conference, would inevitably exercise 
a favourable influence on the further 
development of relations in Asia and 
in the world in general, paving the 
way for further discussions and the 
settlement of other outstanding ques- 
tions. If China, guided by her national 
interests, takes an independent attitu- 
de and abstains from satisfying her 
ambitions, to the detriment of the 
interests of Indo-chinese democracy, 
the Geneva talks will produce better 
results for her and the world. And if 
the French conscience, which shows 
signs of awakening in the person of 
M. Mendés-France — is not tempted 
to stop half-way, but makes the coun- 
try take the place which belongs to 
it in such a phase of development, the 
success will be complete and com- 
prehensive, and its effects will be felt 
far beyond Indo-china, throughout 
Asia and Europe, perhaps in Europe 
above all, 


RESUMPTION OF ANGLO. 


EGYPTIAN TALKS. 


“SUCCESSION of reports from 

Cairo and London indicate that 

not only are talks on the Suez 

Canal dispute to be resumed shortly 

between Egypt and Britain, but that 
_ they have actually almost started. 
Public opinion is not yet in possession 
of the necessary data which would 
enable it to reach a definite conclusion 
regarding the elements which led to 
the poss'bility for the resumption of 
talks at the present moment, and which 
would shed a definite light on these 
‘prospects. But at a time when the 
experiment in Gautemala has revied 
the anxiety which had lingered ever 
since the events in Guyana, Iran, Syria 
and other parts cf the world, it is no 
doubt encouraging to witness a diffe- 
rent development in the Anglo-Egyptian 
dispute where a way out of the im- 
passe is being sought in mutual talks 
and agreements. 

As a matter of principle, the dispute 
about Suez is in itself nothing but a 
remnant of the recent colonial posi- 
tion of Egypt, an element of the colo- 
nial past which should be resolved by 
a simple liquidation of foreign inte- 
rests on Egyptian soil, in keeping with 
indisputable rights of that country to 
be a sovereign ruler over the whole 
of its area. Hence, when dealing with 
this dispute and pleading for a reason- 
able and concrete settlement, either 
by way of a complete realization of 
Egyptian rights and claims, or by way 
of a provisional agreement, this does 
not mean that the real character of 
the dispute is lost sight of, or that re- 
cognition of Egypt's rights is questio- 
ned in principle. It only means that, 
while bearing in mind the limited 
possibilities of a complete democratic 
solution in the present circumstances, 
care should be taken not to reject in 
advance or unconditionally a reasona- 
ble and useful although provisional 
ccmpromise solution which would 
mark above all an indispensable phase 
‘on the way to a definite Slope 
In the past the Suez Canal base 
‘much more important to Great Bri fe 
‘than it is today. At the end of the 
‘ast century, when the opening of this 
‘canal created the quickest and surest 
: route between the Metropolis and the 
‘spacious ‘colonial arens on other con- 
‘tinents, as well as at the beginning 
of this century, when rule over the 
seas was still a condition for mastery 
over the land areas, this canal, to- 
gether with the neighbouring bases, 
was vital for the maintenance of the 
British Empire as a whole, for its 
trede and its strategy. In the present 
changed conditions, when the empire 
is in its final phases of liquidation, 
while the mastery of the seas has been 
replaced by that of the air, in which 
Britain has not the place which she 
previously held and when basic points 
outside the Metropolis are reduced to 
parts of Africa — the Suez base and 
the canal itself are increasingly be- 
coming a mere question of British 
prestige but, as a material position, 
take a place among numerous similar 
positions, of which none is any longer 
particularly essential to the existence 
and further plans of the Po 
on the other continents. 
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Koéa POPOVIC 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


European Cooperation and Integration 


This article was written for the July 
issue of »International Problems«, publis- 
hed by the Institute for International 
Policy and Economy in Belgrade,. the whole 
issue being devoted to problems of Euro- 
pean cooperation and integration. 


T is far from incidental that so much attention is being devoted throughout 

. the world and our country as well to the problem of European cooperation 

and integration. The relevance of these issues derives from the present 

international relations and the necessity of creating more favourable con- 

ditions for close mutual cooperation of the Euronean countries thus enabling 

their joint contribution to the consolidation of world peace through the so- 
luticn of the outstanding European problems. 

Eurcpe emerged from World War II devastated, 
divided. The economic and political independence of a series of European 
ecuntr.es was seriously threatened if not completely abolished. Nu- 
merous unsolved issues of prime importance complicated this state of affairs 
still further. 

It is: obviously difficult for Europe to play the role of a positive and 
constructive factor of world policy under such conditions. The European 
influence on world political events has been reduced to a very modest scale. 
It could almost be said that the negative aspect of this influence is often 
manifest, particularly where the non-realistical attempts to maintain the 
positions acquired in overseas countries are concerned. 

As all previous attempts to resolve the outstanding European issues 
and thus achieve the economic and political consolidation of Europe mainly 
yielded negligible and temporary results, the question of devising new ways 
and means became all the more urgent. This led to the creation of a series 
of concrete plans and ideas on cooperation and integration which have not 
been carried out in practice so far. 

There can be no doubt that the present international relations and the 
necessity of preventing aggression should be borne in mind when seeking 
solutions for the individual Eurovean problems. It would be a great mistake, 
however, to invest European cooperation with such a one-track orientation 
as this would inevitably lead to the narrowing of its conception and the 
maintenance of the present divided Europe. And it is ‘sufficiently obvious 
already that it is impossible to find a satisfactory and lasting solution of 
European problems if they are approached from the standpoint of contrasting 
interests of the two blocs, worse still, from the standpoint \of intransigent 
ideological blocs. 

Our country is seriously interested in the solution of European problems 
and the cooperation of Europeah countries. By the struggle for our inde-' 
pendence and by our Balkan policy, by consolidating peace in a very sensitive 
ypart of Europe, we have contribiited to the creation of favourable conditions 
for the cooperation of European countries and the consolidation of Europe 
as a whole. We will continue te follow this road while striving to make our 
contribution to European cooperation as constructive as possible. 

It is in accordance with this aspiration that we are currently engaged 
in the quest of such practical solutions which would be most suitable for the 
coneretisation of Yugoslav collaboration with those forms of organised Euro- 
pean cocperation whose practice and activities have proved the most effica- 
cious so far. 
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Thus changed, the situation has for 
some years been a suitable framework 
for the revision of British policy on 
this issue, while the growing tenden- 
cies of resistence in Egypt and in the 
surrounding area constitute that mo- 
ving force which cannot but speed up 
the process of revision, unless Britain . 
wishes, by going to extremes, to en- 
tangle herself in ever more compli- 
cated situations from which she would 
not always be able to extricate herself, 
as the relation of forces is changing 
quite rapidly and radically. This does 
not mean that the negotiations resumed 
at the present moment will be cha- 
racterized by a complete renunciation 
of British claims and combinations. in 
Suez, but it can hardly be said they 
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are not resumed in an effort to sa- 
erifice the present positions in and 
around Suez for the sake of certain 
eencessions of another nature. On the 
cone hand, the action for the transfe- 
rence of bases in that area has been 
going on for some time past, the desti- 
nation being Jordan, while on the other, 
the Suez base, as the centre of a 
wider surrounding, area is being re- 
placed by Cyprus, whose significance 
is growing on that account. If certain 
conditions have been created in the 
course of these changes, permitting 
the resumption of talks, this means 
that they will be carried out in 
exchange for considerable concessions 
to Egyptian sovereignty, and at the 
expense of at least the partial liqui- 


dation of British positions around 
Suez. But this also may mean that 
Egypt is to make certain concessions, 
probably in the form of agreeing to 
certain definite plans for the orga- 


nizing of a system of security in the . 


Near East. 


In the course of a prolonged crisis, 
arising as a result of the break in 
Anglo-Egyptian negotiations, Egypt 
Was entangled in considerable ¢co- 
nomic and financial difficulties and 
political discomfort, as Britain, helped 
by American policy and supported by 
other partners in the Atlantic Pact, 
which in such cases serves its mem- 
bers as an instrument for protecting 
their interests, — found ways and 
means to exercise and maintain con- 
stant pressure and a kind of blockade 
of Egypt. No help could be received 
from outside. The only asset was the 
solidarity, not always, wholehearted. 
of the Arab world, which was some- 
times joined by Soviet manoeuvres 
and promises, as well as by American 
conditional offers. If the Egyptians 
have now come, to the conclusion that 
definite conditions have been created 
for negotiations, this is no doubt due 
to their country’s difficulites but the 
negotiations are also the result of the 
realization of the senselessness of 
further English insistence on the cur- 
rent policy which, it is true, achieved 
certain aims in the direction of para- 
lysing and suppressing Egypt, but 
also barred every possibility for the 
settlement of the security problem and 
other political plans in the Near East 
area, which is quite definite in its 
demand that the West should change 
its policy, primerily towards Suez, if 
it wishes to find the Arab world, and 
especially the leading country, Egypt, 
agreeable to talks regarding coope- 
ration and regulation of relations with 
countries in that part of the world. 

The negotiations which have begun 
in this spirit, unless the signs to that 
effect are deceptive, would be more 
successful and more promising if they 
began with favourable prospects. For 
it would hardly be a satisfactory pro- 
ceeding if Egypt's sovereignty was 
recognized over the small Suez area 
in exchange for concessions but at the 
expence of her freedom of action 
and independent policy, through sub- 
mission to a yoke of obligations and 
combinations determined from outside. 
It is desirable that matters should not 
take this course and lead to such a 
conclusion, but that such _ relations 
should be created in the Near East 
area as would resolve the deadlock in 
the consolidation of that area because 
owing to Western influences, no for- 
mula can be found that would recon- 
cile the demands of the Arab world 
for independence and the recipes for 
the organization of security. If the 
resumed talks on Suez bring these 
contradictory situations nearer to a 
solution they will from the outset, be 
justified both from the standpoint of 
the two interested sides, and from the 
wider standpoint of world peace. 
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OPINIONS ON ACTUAL PROBLEMS 


Balkan Consultative Assembly — its Importance 
and Perspectives 


in the international life of free nations. Up to 1939. 

it was believed that inter-government relations could 
be effectively organized and improved, and that, though the 
desire for supremacy was bound to manifest itself here and 
there, the constructive efforts of the peace-loving govern- 
ments would be harmonized through the activities of the 
League of Nations and the enforcement of international 
lew and arbitration in al] matters, except those of a poli- 
tical character. However, that slow evolution of inter- 
national relations was not capable of preventing the 
approaching disaster: Nazism and Fascism came into power 
unobstructed, and concessions, often of capital importance, 
were made to them; Stalinism could.not be influenced to 
pursue a more liberal home and democratic foreign policy, 
and went so far in its inconsistency that for a time it had 
a pact with Hitlerism; and, finally, nobody knew how to 
prevent the war and its horrors, which surpassed anything 
ever seen, even in the Middle Ages. 

Then came the liberation and certain peace. People 
who, during thatlong night, which lasted almost five years, 
had been thinking and pondering over problems of the con- 
temporary world, came forward with many new plans for 
the reorganization of relations between nations, and for a 
new international charter, whose application in practice 


S INCE the last war profound changes have taken place 


‘would — as it was then believed — do away with fear and 


poverty. Thus the United Nations Organization was set up. 
But it soon became apparent that that body too had a highly 
vulnerable Achilles’ heel: the foundation of the new orga- 
nization lacked both the unity of moral conceptions and 
the sincere wish for coexistence between the great powers. We 
all now know that one of the great powers has already by 
that time developed its imperialism and methods of infil- 
trating into other -countries beyond -anything ever. ac- 
complished by the great empires of the past. And that 
imperialism has been using right of veto whenever inter- 
national proposals conflicted withits plans forthe conquest 
of the world. So the states. again began to advocate the 


~ age-old system of power balances so as to check the ten- 


dency for universal domination. It was after this return 
to traditional politics that the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization came into being. Meanwhile whenever that insati- 


a able imperialism tried to enlarge the field of its conqu- 


ests, either by using pressure or the satellite armies (Ko- 
rea, etc.), local. wars broke out -which threatened to 
plunge the world into a new catastrophe, and which, in 
this decade after the war, have been keeping the world in 


;. the unbearable atmosphere of the cold war, darkening thus 
- the horisons with new bombs and destroying every hope 


for a better future. Fortunately, man’s instinct of self-pre- 
servation and his great ability never to lose hope have 
produced some beneficial results: people got used to living 
in a divided world, and are — in the zone of free nations 
— nov attempting, not only to reconstruct their countries, 
but also to reorganize their relations, co-ordinate their ef- 
forts, unite their tendencies and combine their aspirations. 
Thus they havesofar concluded several regional agreements: 
the Benelux Union, the Organization for European Econo- 
mie Cooperation, the Council] of Europe, the Coal and Steel 
Pool, and the projected European Defence Community and, 
in Cur own area, the Balkan Agreement between Yugosla- 
via, Greece and Turkey. 

In these agreements, whose aim is gradually to har- 
monize the life of the people on this side of the iron cur- 
tain, two. new significant and very interesting elements 
appeared: the tendency for a certain kind of federation 
with what iis called a specialized authority and a supra- 
national organ of control, and the idea of international par- 
liaments in form of advisory bodies, which, in certain cases, 
could take the initiative in submitting recommendations to 
the national governments and in exercising moral control 
over governmental acts carried out under the agreement 
which integrated the parliamentary activity. 

..In this .respect, observers of international relations 
warn that it is necessary to avoid first, the slackness, tra- 
ditional conservatism and narrow nationalism with which 
inter-governmental actions often came into conflict in the 
past, and, second, the inability to consult the people on all 
matters of international politics and relations which link 
nations, including those who are on most friendly terms. 
Fortunately, there are parliaments which form g link be- 
tween the governments and the people. But on the other 
hand, the parliaments have very weak organic and even 
constitutional ties with both the governments and the pe- 
ople. It was therefore held desirable to set up some kind 
of inter-parliamentary organ as the most favourable, most 
qualified and most popular form for supplementing inter- 
governmental activities in carrying out the programmes 
provided for by given agreements. 

For this reason, the Council of Europe instituted its 
own parliamentary body: the European Assembly in Stras- 
bourg.. There are -also an assembly of the six countries com- 
prising the Coal and Steel Pool (which exercises political 
control over. the Council of Ministers) and a Scandinavian 
Parliament, in which debates are carried on by deputies 
of Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Iceland, but which can 
be joined also by- deputies from Finland. All these inter- 
national parliaments, set uD on a regional basis, have — to 
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say nothing of the right of censorship enjoyed by the As- 
sembly of the Coal and Steel Pool — wide consultative po- 
wers, very great possibilities for exerting moral influence, 
and almost complete freedom in adopting agendas, recom- 
mendations and plans for action, which they submit to 
their Governments. 

* * * 


It was this interparliamentary activity and its use- 
fulness that I had in mind when some mionths ago I asked 
myself what would be the best means for broadening, ex- 
panding and popularising the cooperation that had been so 
successfully established between our three countries. I con- 
sidered it necessary to propose the setting up of an inter- 
parliamentary organization, similar to the European Assem- 
bly and the Scandinavian Parliament', soas to be able — by 
including so great an advisory body into the network of 
purely governmental ties provided for and regulated by 
our Pact — to introduce in our relations the necessary ele- 
ments of security, stability, democratic procedure ‘and ste- 
ady pYogress, which our three Parliaments, united in the 
Balkan Assembly, can ensure through joint actions and the 
debates of their deputies. 

/ I have participated in the work of /the European 
Assembly ever since it was set up as a basis of the Council 
of Kurope in 1949. And it was at the meetings of that As- 
sembly, where prominent Parliamentarians of Free Europe 
have been doing excéllent work, and warticularly in its 
commissions, where I had the opportunity: of acquainting 
myself with the methods of work and reasoning of such 
statesmen as Churchill and Spaak, Bidault and Morrison, 
Guy Mollet and Paul Renault. Lord Layton and so many 
others, that I saw how a well organized /and intelligently 
conducted parliamentary action, even if it is of a purely 
consultative character. can contribute to peace, human hap- 
piness and to the wellbeing of the free world. 

The activities of the European Assembly cover many 
fields. In the field of defence, it initiated the efforts to set 
up an European army, and later in Strasbourg drew up a 
proposal for the European Defence Community, whose ap- 
proval by Paris and Rome is still uncertain. It was this 
Assembly that proposed, drew up, and almost realised. on 
its own initiative, the functioning of the Coal and Steel Pool. 
Furthermore, it determined the European policy which our 
Governments have been pursuing in all basic problems 
linked with Russia and Germany and found — after two 
years’ work |— the legal, economic and political basis for 
a solution of the delicate Saar problem, which is now to 
be settled by the Governments of France and Germany: 

In the economic, social and cultural fields, too, the 
European Assembly has made numerous constructive pro- 
posals. The convertibility of the European currencies; the 
dollar shortages in Europe and the difficulties in trade bet- 
ween America and Europe; the tariff obstructions, which 
forced America to accept the Randall report, so that Europe 
demands are now about to be satisfied; the question of 
developing overseas countries, particularly those of Africa 
(elaborated in the book: »Strasbourg Plan«); and the ne- 
cessity to organize a kind of Marshall plan to assist the 
development of the Southeast European countries — all 
these problems are now — thanks to the work and discus- 
sions of the European Assembly — progressing towards a 
satisfactory solution, which will open up new) possibilities 
for Free Europe’s economic unity and equilibrium, 

I cannot here go on enumerating all the achievements 
made, and the attempts which are being made by the Eu- 
ropean Assembly in the cultural, social and legal fields. 
But I do want to point out some other things: the spirit of 
faith in which the efforts have been made in the last five 
years, the wide network of fruitful relations that have been 
established between nations through the tireless work and 
endeavours of the European Assembly, and the European 
consciousness that has been gradually built through the 
development of inter-European parliamentarism, Europe, 
which in 1949 seemed to be an easy prey without any de- 
fences to oppose Moscow’s imperialism, which had: lost its 
faith in the future, which seemed to have become only a 
geographic term, representing, as Paul Valery feared, only 
a far off peninsula of Asia, has since forged its moral shield, 
behind which it is now reconstructing andi reorganizing it- 
self, so that, once the present irresoluteness of France ce- 
ases, it will find new strength to play a major role in the 
progress of humanity. 


1) My article published in the review »European Sipe«, At- 
heus, March 15, 1954, 


Briefly, the experiment of the European Assembly has ~ 


been successful. And in considering that success, it occur- 
red to me that we, here in the Balkans, could make a simi- 
lar effort — which would in a sense be part of the Pan- 
European endeavours to foster better understanding — and 
set up an assembly which would work for common aims. 
For history has taught us a bitter lesson: the great powers 
have always tried to divide the Balkan people so as to 
be able to strengthen their antagonistic influences, their 
egotistic and conflicting interests. Furthermore, we are at 
the crossroads of invasion drives — for alwatys in the past 
goal of foreign conquerors) were our warm seas and our 
strategic position between the three continents that sur- 
round us. Therefore, it is necessary for us to organize our 
defences, to adopt a joint policy, to grasp our common de- 
stiny and expand our economic relations, technica] coope- 
ration, cultural ties and tourism. 

Nothing, I am sure, can contribute to the furtherance 
of these aims as much as our inter-parliamentary union 
within the Balkan Assembly. Our deputies, working side 
by side, and having no other mandate but their Balkan 
consciousness, will organize various commissions in which 
they will consider and’ debate matters of common inte- 
rest. Getting to know each other personally, they will be 
able to contribute to the better understanding between our 
peoples, and seek, either at the request of our Governments 
or on their own initiative, the most suitable ways and 
means for transforming our common strivings into reality. 
In such an atmosphere and with such methods of work, 
our deputies, together with our General Staffs and Govern- 
ments, will be most usefu] 2ssistants of our peaceful policy. 

Our deputies will have yet another important task: to 
ensure that the attracting power of our Assembly is felt 
beyond our borders: For this great Balkan tribune is bound 
to have significant international influence. Not only will 
our neighbours from Austria be able to join ys (perhaps, only 
as observers at first), but the people of the West too will 
be able betterto acquaint themselves with our progress. And 
Moscow’s satellites themselves will see the great value of 
Balkan cooperation. They will better understand our pea- 
ceful intentions and the moral value of our independence; 
they will grasp more fully the great significance of the 
example set to the people cf Eastern Europe by the Yugo- 
slav hero, Marshal Tito, who is leading his country along an 
independent road, towards progress and a better future. 

kok * , 
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There are however several important details that must 
be thoroughly studied. How is our Balkan Assembly to be 
constituted and how it is to function? What will its com- 
petency be? How it is to maintain contact with the Mini- 
sters? How it is to be organized internally? These are 
some of the questions upon whose solution the success and 
effectiveness of the work by our Parliamentarians will de- 
pend. I myself have tried to supply the answers to these 
questions, for which purpose I am preparing a draft charter 
of the Balkan Assembly, a document with forty provisions. 

In the first place, it is certain that Assembly can be 
only consultative in character. It will be an authorized bo- 
dy which will discuss and consider various matters and 
so endeavour to find, by way of precise recommendations 
and ad hoc proposals, the most favourable solutiong to all 
probklems that may be submitted to it by either the Council 
of Ministers or by its own members (excluding questions of 
policy of a military and interna] nature), Naturally. all 
such proposals and recommendations will be submitted to’ 
the Council of Ministers, which alone will be competent to 
accept or reject them. And if an agreement is reached, 
such recommendations will become tripartite conventions 
and will be signed by all three Governments. 

After determining its competency and its relations 
with the Ministers, the Assembly will enjoy full moral in- 
dependence. It will elect its board: one President and two 
Vice-Presidents — one from each of the three countries. 
It will draw up its agenda in conjunction with a mixed’ 
commission consisting of the three Ministers and members 
of its board. Furthermore, it will adopt its own code of pro- 
cedure which will regulate all question of voting, debates, 
commissions, official languages, translation services, mem- 
bers’ prerogatives and the like. In my opinion, the Assem- 
bly should have 45 and 15 associate members, i.e-, an equal 
number from each of the three countries. It will also be 
necessary to determine the status of additional members 
that may join the Assembly either with or without the 
right to take part in debates, but in any case, without the 
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right to vote. Here I have in mind members who would 
represent other countries that might accept the peaceful 
jdea of the three Balkan countries. These would, of course, 
become full members if their countries decide to join the 
Balkan Pact and Alliance. 

-As far as the work of the Assembly is concerned, 
most of it would be carried out by its board, commissions 
and secretariat. The secretariat itself would be headed by 
a Secretary-General with two assistants who would have 
at their disposal a staff of officials, secretaries, translators, 
technicians and messengers. All these employees would 
have to be nationals of the three Balkan countries, but 
they would not act on orders from their Governments. The 
Assembly's expenditures would be determined by a bu- 
dget approved by the mixed commission and would be co- 
vered by the three Governments equally. Finally, parlia- 
mentary work would progress first through short general 
debates on every agenda item, and then through commis- 
sions which would be required to submit reports to the 
plenary sessions of the Assembly. A proposal would become 
effective only when approved by a two-thirds majority. 

I think that the Assembly should meet twice a year, 
once in the spring and once in the autumn. In case of ur- 
gency, the mixed commission would be able to convene the 
Assembly in an extraordinary session. But even when the 
Assembly is not in session, the commissions could and 
should hold meetings: They could meet in any of the three 
capitals or at any other place in the three countries. For, 
in my opinion, the value of the Assembly’s work and its 
contribution to humanity and the Balkan mission we have 
taken upon ourselves will largely depend on the reports 
and proposals of the commissions. 

Finally, there is one more important thing: our na- 
tional Parliaments will have to appoint the sixty deputies to 
the Balkan Assembly very carefully, paying due attention 
to the tasks and duties they will be called upon to perform. 
True, the national Parliaments will be able to recall old 
and appoint new deputies once every year, but it is very 
important that this work should be entrusted to a really 
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Member of the Norwigian Parliament 


The Road that 


HEN Norway in 1949 joined the Atlantic Pact and 

made a definite break with its former neutrality 

policy, this was only the formal expression of the 
profound change that had taken place in the attitude 
of the Norwegian people to foreign affairs, mainly as 
a result of the bitter experience of the invasion and 
the occupation during the Second World War. Characte- 
ristic of this attitude is a firm conviction that espe- 
cially the smaller countries, but. also greater countries 
and even the big powers, cannot isolate themselves but have 
to cooperate to defend peace and freedom and to lay the 
foundation for economic progress and a better living stan- 
dard. It is typical for Norway that Norwegian representa- 
tives have alwas been eager to develop NATO into an or- 
ganization not only for military but for close economic and 
political cooperation between the participating countries. 

This being the general attitude of public opinion in 
Norway it is quite evident that those who follow closely in- 
ternational developments greeted with great satisfaction the 
signing of the three-power agreement on friendship and 
cooperation between Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey. This 
agreement represents a new step on the road towards closer 
cooperation between nations on a basis of freedom and 
equality. The agreement is a result of the common know- 
ledge of the necessity to unite the efforts of the nations in 
the Balkans in order to increase the collective security of 
this part of the world and in order to develop their coopera- 
tion in the economic and other fields. 

In the present international situation this agreement 
represents in the same way as the Atlantic Pact an important 


selected body of Parliamentarians from the very beginning. 
It is not only necessary for the Parliamentarians to be qua- 
lified and experienced in international politics and acqua- 
inted with the Balkan and European problems; they must, 
first of all, be advocates of close cooperation, faithful to the 
Balkan ideas and without any bias or chauvinism. They 
should, furthermore, possess initiative and the ability to 
work in international organizations. 

So conceived, so organized and so set up, the Balkan 
Assembly will certainly achieve its aims. As I have already 
said, it will expand, strengthen and give a national spirit to 
the Balkan policy of the three countries. It will stand as a 
guardian of our right to independence and progress; it will 
make a valuable contribution to the improvement of our 
economies, which will be coordinated and gradually inte- 
grated; it will expand our cultural ties through common 
actions of universities, through scholarships and travel ex- 
changes, sports meetings and tourism; and finally it will 
increase the international influence of our three countries 
among both friends and enemies. And so it will repay its 
debt, net only to us, but to all those who support peace and 


freedom. 
* * * 


My initiative for the setting up of such a Balkan 
Assembly — taken up by the Review of International Af- 
fairs? and other Yugoslav papers — which Premier Papa- 
gos proposed to Marshal Tito during his recent triumphal 
visit to Greece, and which, like the Turkish Government, 
he approved immediately, is about to be realized now. I 
am deeply satisfied with this progress. And if IT have suc- 
ceeded in showing in this article that this initiative ig in 
accord with contemporary world developments and that 
under the given conditions it can be of benefit to the peace 
and prosperity of our peoples then I will have justified my 
proposal, and shown that with good will we can do much 
to increase our optimism and faith in the prosperity and 
freedom of the future Balkan generations. 


2) »Reviev of International Affairs«, No 99, May 16, 1954. 


Leads to Peace 


contribution to the maintenance of peace. Because the main 
idea of such agreement is not to prepare to wage war, but 
to prevent war from ever breaking out. In this case the ag- 
reement represents an important bulwark against aggression 
in the Balkans. And because the agreement between the 
three powers must be seen in a close relation to the Atlan- 
tic Pact, it strengthens the Atlantic Pact and the security of 
Europe and the Western world as a whole. Perhaps it is 
worth studying how there could be established a still closer 
link between the three-power group of the agreement and 
NATO. One of the more important aspects of the signing of 
the agreement is certainly that it meant the end of the iso- 
lation of Yugoslavia in international affairs. And there are 
many in Norway who are convinced that Yugoslavia could 
make an important contribution to the framing of the poli- 
cies of the Western world. 

Even if the international situation has forced nations 
to put great emphasis on the military aspects of collective 
security, one should not forget that the basic problem is the 
advancement of international cooperation and, in some ca- 
ses even, international integration based on equal rights for 
all nations, the assistance to underdeveloped countries based 
on the respect of their rights and their sovereignty, and the 
settlement of international disputes by negotiation. These 
are the problems which must be solved and Yugoslavia can 
certainly make an important contribution to their solution. 

Seen against this background the three-power agree- 
ment certainly represents an important stage on the road 
towards closer international cooperation, the only road that 
leads to peace and to the general progress of mankind, 
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Francois FEJTO 


publicist, Paris 


Hungary — a Soviet Testing Ground 


A Congress of the Hungarian Workers’ Party was re- 
cently held in Budapest. It was indicative of the 
political intentions of the Cominform. As early as last 
Summer an impression prevailed that Kremlin intended to 
use Hungary as an area in which to test its new political 
ideas, later to be applied in all satellite countries. Thus, for 
example, the policy of concessions to the peasantry was 
tested for the first time in Hungary, and the same policy 
was later adapted to the specific conditions prevailing in 
‘other Eastern European countries. Hungary applied this 
policy two months before it was put in practice by the 


Soviet Union itself, where only in September last. 
Khrushchev proposed a change in agrarian policy. 
»THE WEAKEST LINK...« 
The central strategic position of Hungary, coupled 


with the severe crisis which she underwent at the beginning 
of 1953, fully explain why this country was picked out to 
serve as a guineapig upon which political and economic 
experiments should be tried. At that time Hungary, together 
with Czechoslovakia, formed »the weakest link« of the So- 
viet system. The experiment at sovietization, although ini- 
tiated in the comparatively favourable political atmosphere 
which prevailed in 1948, ended in failure, the seriousness 
of which was at once realized by the Cominform leaders 
of the country. How is this to be explained? 

It is being stressed now, not without justification, that 
excessive industrialization, with its bad effects on the 
standard of living, is the principal cause of the un- 
popularity of the régime. Encouraged by the successes 
achieved in the field of industry during the first two years 
of the Five-Year Plan, the Hungarian leaders decided to 
increase, to a considerable extent, the norms originally 
planned for heavy industry (The production plan for 1954 
in heavy industry, which was originally set at 204, com- 
pared with the 1948 production index 100, was later increased 
to 380). Actually there is nothing specifically Hungarian in 
this phenomenon — ‘the production plans of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Rumania were simultaneously increased. One 
could plausibly attribute this change to the Korean conflict 
and to war psychosis. Be that as it may, this increased 
plan proved to be too great a burden on Hungarian eco- 
nomy. It did not correspond either to the amount of the 
natural resources of the country or to the level of the 
labour forces of Hungary. The rulers of the country, howe- 
ver, ruthlessly enforced this unpractical plan at the expense 
of all other branches of industry, especially at the expense 
of agriculture. : 


THE PRICE WHICH HAD TO BE PAID FOR EXCESSIVE 
/ INDUSTRIALIZATION 


It is true that not all of these efforts were in vain. 
In the period from 1951 till 1953 the total industrial output 
was increased by 73%, and that of heavy industry by 118.8%. 
The total industrial production nearly doubled that attained 
in 1938. After 1948 the number of industrial workers was 
increased from 1.2 million to 1.6 million, out of a total popu- 
lation of some 9 million inhabitants. 

Hungary has, therefore, become an industria] country. 
Its population, however, has had to pay an exorbitant price 
for this speedy change. The standard of living, which was 
not high in 1948 was, by 1953, reduced by about 40—50%. 
This country, which used to be an exporter of wheat, meat 
and poultry, suffered from a lack of agricultural products 
which, in its turn, had an adverse effect on the morale 


of the workers. The fact of the matter is that this situation 
was not solely the result of onesided investment policy in 
the field of industry. The situation can also be attributed 
to bad weather and, last but not least, to the agrarian 
policy of the Government. Since 1949 this policy has been 
characterized by the increasing pressure put upon the 
peasants to join, without delay, the collective farms. By 
1952 some 24% of arable land was included in the co-ope- 
rative system, but this success was not, in fact, a real one. 
As the collective farms were established by forcible means, 
they did not work effectively, and their productive capa- 
city lagged behind that of the private owners. The peasants 
resisted the policy of the Government by all possible means: 
they left the land uncultivated, they did not supply the 
market with sufficient quantities of food, and they left the 
country-side in large numbers, in order to find work in 
factories, 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF SUDDEN ACTION 


Such were the conditions at the end of 1952. Mass 
migration and numerous arrests of State and Party officials, 
which took place from 1951 till the end of 1953, made this 
situation still worse. 

It was only when Stalin died, and not before, that 
the rulers of Hungary found the courage to confess to 
Moscow that they had reached a dead-lock. After the death 
of »the leader of the peoples«, the subjugated inhabitants 
of Berlin, Brno and Plzen began to rebel. There was a dan- 
ger that the industrial suburbs of Budapest might also be 
plunged into unrest. 

In this tense atmosphere, Imre Nagy, who replaced 
M. Rakossy as Prime Minister, informed Parliament of the 
initiation of the new policy, which would consist of the 
abandonment of excessive industrialization; the slowing 
down of the campaign in favour of the collectivisation; the 
aiding of individual peasants; the abolishing of concentra- 
tion camps and increased investments in the light and the 
food industries. 

The Hungarian nation was astonished by this quick 
face-about of the Government’s policy. The first reaction 
of the people was a refusal to believe in any substantial 
change of policy. Later on, switching to the other extreme, 
they began to think that the fall of the régime was immi- 
nent. Even before the crops were gathered in, the peasants 
began, on their own initiative, to quit the collective farms 
and to redistribute the land. 

The Government undertook energetic measures in 
order to avoid unrests and a desperate food situation. On 
july 11th Rakossy,. who remained at the head of the Party, 
declared that the Party was determined to keep the situation 
under its own control. Rakosy declared, among other things: 
»It is true that the party made some mistakes but it boldly 
admits this fact to the people. The Party, and nobody else, 
will make amends for the losses caused by its haste to 
establish communism«. 


DIFFICULTIES CONTINUE 


The new economic policy, which came into force in 
July 1953, is an imitation of Lenin’s NEP. This policy was 
surveyed at a Congress recently held in Budapest. which 
was attended by delegates representing 860.000 members 
of the Party. The results of the new policy are not exactly 
favourable. Itis true that the average real wages were increa- 
sed tosome extent, owing to the lowering of prices. This was 
made possible thanks to the sales of goods imported from 
USSR that also contributed to the lowering of prices. Life in 
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the industrial towns is not quite so difficult now as it was 
at the beginning of 1953. One of the consequences of this 
»easement« was a general slackening. of effort. Productivity 
in industry has been diminished. Costs have, therefore, 
risen, Under such conditions, the goal set by the Govern- 
ment, i. e., to maintain, if not to increase, the level of in- 
dustrial] productions, still seems to be too ambitious. The 
Government is contronted with the following alternatives: 
either to accept a further decrease of industrial production 
(and this would constitute an additional blow to its prestige) 
or to decrease, once more, the level of wages (and this 
would not, of course, contribute to its popularity). Some 
efforts are being made to force Stakhanovism in order thus 
to increase the productivity of labour. 


VARIOUS TENDENCIES WITHIN THE PARTY 


It seems that the Party is not unanimous in its atti- 
tude towards these problems. There are some disagreements 
as regards the agrarian policy which should be applied. At 
the Budapest Congress, some speakers condemned »secta- 
ruanism«, which is to be noticed in the defence of the 
collective farms which are endangered by »hostile elements« 
— in pursuance of this policy the compulsory methods of 
the past are still being used. Others condemned the »oppor- 
tunism« of the functionaries, who tolerate tax evasions 

| practised by the peasants, and connive at their concealment 
of farm products — all this in order to become popular with 
the peasants. 

However, the Hungarian Cominform Party has lost 
its previous influence with the peasant class. Even the Hun. 
garian Cominform Party does not deny this fact. Moreover, 
and this is a much more serious matter, the Hungarian 
Cominform Party has lost its influence with the workers 
as well. The rulers attribute this phenomenon, not only to 
the difficult food situation, but also to the transfer of a 
couple of thousand workers, membegs of the Party, to 
administrative posts. These »reliable«“factory workers were 
replaced by workers recruited from the country. The latter 
are less disciplined, they grumble and make demands. In 
addition to this, it is much more difficult to »re-educate« 
them. 

Some of those present at the Congress drew attention 
to the increasing lack of interest of the young in the Party 
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and its ideas. The youth, they claimed, is becoming 
»eynical, rude, individualistic and too undisciplined«. 

The picture painted by the Cominform chiefs of Hun- 
gary is rather gloomy. It shows that the rulers do not 
cherish any special illusions as regards the real feelings of 
the population. They mostly complain of »lack of contact« 
with the people. They reproach the Party organizations with 
»isolationism«, pointing out that they keep intouch with the 
broad masses of the-population only through written 
instructions. In order to break down this wall of unpopu- 
larity and lack of confidence, Rakossy and his political 
friends have decided to reinstitute the People’s Front of 
Independence which has fallen into complete oblivion. This 
Front, which is gathering, round the Workers’ Party, the 
remnants of’ the former political parties, as well as the 
representatives of the mass organizations controlled by the 
Cominformists, should, in accordance with the concepts of 
the rulers, lend to Stalinistic notions an appearance of 
patriotism and liberalism, to enable the Party to become 
an »all national« Party. 

The National Front is, therefore, the »new idea« of 
the Congress. In the economic field, the Congress have just 
approved the principles which have already been applied 
since the Summer of 1953. It should be noticed that the 
rulers are now putting special emphasis on agrarian pro- 
blems. The development of agriculture will be the central 
theme of the new Five-Year Plan, which will be put in 
practice in 1956. 

In the meantime, the Hungarian economists will join 
their colleagues from other countries of the Soviet Bloc 
in the making of a joint plan to deal with the production 
problems of various countries, in accordance with the prac- 
tical possibilities of these countries. 

This is a very important novelty. Contrary to the 
method applied up till now, which did not go beyond the 
fitting together of plans which were drafted independently 
of one another (all of these plans were characterized by 
autarchist tendencies), — the Soviet Bloc intends, from 1956 
onwards, to form a united plan. There is a deeper meaning 
behind this: the Soviet Union does this in the least wish to 
weaken its control over its satellites in Europe, On the con- 
trary, the Soviet Union wishes to make them still more 
dependent on Moscow and push them still further towards 
integration, : \ 


Thought Without Passport 


ET everyone stay at home: it seems that this simple 

formula has enabled both the USA and the Soviet 

Union to reach agreement at last, as there is nothing 
more dangerous than travellers laden with intellectual lug- 
gage. At their approach the frontiers close tightly. The 
refusal of visas, and extensive police examinations, prevent 
every mathematician from entering the United States, and 
embarking upon anti-American activities if once there, As 
for the Soviet Union and its satellites, it is a well known 
fact that they consider intellectual activity in their countries 
as intended exclusively for internal use. The world at large 
is corrupt and one should therefore avoid contamination. 
Physics studied in the non-Soviet world and the music 
created and enjoyed there are imbued with the germs of 
Sin and destruction. We can live only within aclosed world. 
Every exchange and contact is forbidden. Spiritual achieve- 
ee. cannot be diffused, they must be consumed on the 
spot. SS 

These are strange conceptions and they will in the 
long run resultin poisoning and other fearful consequences. 
It is true that this is only one aspect of the present world 
situation, and that mankind is more acutely aware of other 
dangers which threaten it more directly and imminently. 
Everything tends towards self-sufficiency and preparation 
for aggression, but at least some breathing space, some 


small valve for intellectual expyéssion should be left. To 
oppose and dominate each other, such was always the prac- 
tice of states, ever since men became warriors and ditplo- 
mats, but it should at least be possible for men to meet 
in a peaceful atmosphere from time to time, and make 
one another’s better acquaintance, Apart from conflicts of 
empires and other complications, there existed before so- 
mething which was known as spiritual association. This 
association did not bother the warriors and at least mana- 
ged to preserve something human, and insure a certain 
dignity and continuity of Man. 

We have recently seen an international review of 
theatrical groups which gave performances in their own 
languages. The Yugoslav participation at this splendid ma- 
nifestation was noted with pleasure. Yugoslavia is also ta- 
king part in a whole series of art exhibitions held throughout 
the world. There are still countries in which works of the 
mind can travel without a passport. Painting and music 
are universal languages, while the theatre is q form of 
communion, And the larger the crowds who attend this 
communion the more lively and invigorating it is. It is a 
great thing to invite different peoples to compare their arts 
and communicate with each other through so many different 
trends, styles and languages; and in such a case they do 
understand each other. And this understanding, just be- 
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cause of the differences felt but overcome, is accompanied 
by emotion. A very strange emotion it is indeed — which 
calls forth the insidious assumption that peace among 
mankind can finally be considered possible. 

All this is the most common of platitudes. One simply 
wonders how it can constitute a subject of speculation, or 
is anything. to be marvelled at. This surprise is one of the 
strangest consequences of the monstrosity of our times. 
Truly, it has seldom happened in the history of Mankind 
that one could see national cultures reconcile themselves 
so complacently with the isolation, bondage and degradation 
to which they are subjected by the political systems of 
today. This has assumed such proportions that all such 
exchanges and contacts seem unusual, strange and novel. 
If Yugoslavia had not freed herself with superb courage 
from a heavy yoke, today her intellectual activity would 
be of the kind resembling performances, concerts and ex- 
hibitions permitted by the most liberal prison superinten- 
dents. Instead of this, Yugoslavia continues the development 
of her own genius which took part in the great spiritual 
movements known under the beautiful name of humanism. 
Yugoslavia steadily fosters her genius, confronts it with 
that is an inspiration and incentive for those who do what 
part in new rennaissances and humanisms. 

Some will say that these are limited possibilities and 
that it is unlikely that they will prevail over those wielded 
by the sphere of power. But it is in the nature of possibi- 
lities to be more or less limited. There is no such thing 
as illimited hope. But there are prospects and hopes, and 
that is an inspiration and incentive for those who do what 
should be done. We are aware that it is but a small con- 
solation when we say that spirit speaks to spirit and cannot 
be restrained in its flight, This may be a small :consolation, 
but it is at the same time a magnificent victory, while the 
victory Yugoslavia won by gaining the right to participate 
as she does today in the exchange of mastierpieces of uni- 
versal thought and art, is one of the glorious victories of 
history, and a great victory of the spirit. Sometimes it is 
the spirit indeed which prevails. 
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PARLIAMENTARY LIFE 


Jovan DJORDJEVIC 


Four Years of Workers Self-Management 
in Yugoslavia 


Workers’ self-management in economic organisa- 
tions, economic representative bodies (Councils of 
Producers) and the system of local self-government 
ave all institutions which have already acquired a 
certain degree oj experience in Yugoslavia. In view of 
the gnral significance of these institutions in soci- 
alist thought, and particularly in the changes which 
are taking place in Yugoslavia, the »Review of Inter- 
national Affairs« requested Professor Jovan Dorde- 
vié to write a series of articles on the experience yiel- 
ded by the implementation of these institutions. This 
is the first of these articles. 


ORKERS’ self-management in economic enterprises and 
\X economic organisations has already had four years 
of practice and experience. The Fundamental Law 
on the Management of Economic Enterprises by the work- 
‘ers employed came in power on -July 13, 1950 while the 
organs of workers’ self-management (Workers’ Councils 
and Management Boards) were elected several months la- 
ter in all industrial, transport and trade enterprises. 
Four years are too short a period for a definite and 
comprehensive appraisal of all the complex problems en- 
compassed by the institution of workers’ self-management 
in economy, Far greater experience, deeper scientific study 
of this experiences and a series of economic, technological, 


‘social and political factors which have not been clearly de- 


fined yet are necessary for such an appraisal. There is how- 
ever, a definite and precise order in the development of 
material and psychological factors (the producer forces of 
the country and the consciousness of the people) which can 


‘be influenced — although not radically — by the newly 


established institutions and social relations. This implies 
‘that these factors cannot be changed in excess of the actu- 
al changes which take place within them. Nevertheless, 
the four years experiences acquired in the implementation 
and development of workers’ self-management in Yugo- 
slavia offers a seriés’ of elements and data enabling assess- 
ments and conclusions to be deduced as to the general 
significance of workers’ self-management in economic or- 
ganisations, and phenomena which accompanied ‘the esta- 
blishment and growth of this social institution. Whether 
final or temporary, general or specific, certain or hypothe- 
tical, these appraisals and conclusions must necessarily be 
drawn and examined, not only with a view to the advance- 
ment of the social sciences and journalism, but also as an 
indispensable means for the determination of our~ future 
attitude towards this institution. ; 


Workers’ self-management is neither the monopoly of 
Yugoslav socialist theory nor Yugoslav practice. The idea 
of workers’ self-management is an integral part of the so- 
cialist ideology of the international workers movement. In 
‘one form or other, having concrete or propagandist signi- 
ficance, the practice of »participation« by the workers’ 


class in the management and dispensation of individual 
administrative functions in economic enterprises was well- 
known ‘even before the beginning of this century, while 
gradually gaining increasing currency in a series of highly 
developed capitalist countries particularly after World War 
II. This is neither incidental nor unusual. The inevitable 
economic development of human society, social and ideolo- 
gical struggle, notably class struggle, result in new institu- 
tions and conceptions, which no longer correspond to the 
classical or »pure« ideology and the social structure of a 
given economic system, 

The introduction of the appropriate forms of democra- 
cy in the management of enterprises is indispensable, as 
it corresponds to the forces and tendencies which gradual- 
ly alter the classical capitalist system, thus outgrowing it 
on new foundations which appear objectively in the eco- 
nomic system of society. Moreover if it were nor for these 
general social tendencies and phenomena in a series of de. 
veloped countries, the institution of workers’ self-manage- 
ment in Yugoslavia would neither arouse interest nor 
exert its present undeniable internal and external influ- 
ence in this country. | 

During the past few decades, socialist theory relegated 
the significance of producers’ self-management as a vital 
principle of socialist reconstructon of society, to the back- 
ground. This abandonment of one of the most vital socialist 
principles was primarily due to the influence of the official 
Soviet theory and the administrative and economic practice 
of the Soviet government, which ensued from the creation 
of a specific state-capitalist monopoly, and as a consequen- 
ce of the development of state capitalism and technocrati- 
cal conceptions in a series of other countries. State owner- 
ship of the social means of production was proclaimed the 
highest form of socialist ownership. State administration 
in economy was hailed, not only as an incomparable im- 
provement over individual capitalist management, but also 
as a new qualitative form of economic management in a 
»socialist state«. If should be borne in mind in this con- 
nexion that state management of the nationalised means 
of production was necessary in some countries, particular- 
ly in the initial stages of the socialist revolution, when the 
State appeared as the only authorised representatiye of 
those socialist forces who were capable of laying the 
foundations for -a new socialist development of society and 
competent to do so. This was also the case with Yugosla- 
via, particularly in) the 1944—49 period, when the natio- 
nalisation of the means of production in industry, banking, 


-transport and trade was carried out. 


However, all great ideologists and thinkers, particular- 
ly Marx and Engels, adhered to the opinion that no force 


' eould afford to isolate itself from society for a longer pe- 


riod, without gradually becoming its ruler and the owner 
of its basic resources’ and values. This is also true of 
the government authority of the workers’ class, even in 


those cases when it fulfils an objective and historical mis- 
sion (such as the freeing of society from the backwardness 
and internal contradictions which threaten to destroy it), 
and when it is invested with the broadest social] powers 
as the vanguard of those classes and strata whicn consti- 
tute the active producer population. This is the basis and 
substance of the idea known as the »withering away of the 
state«, the internal democratisation of the economic and 
political system, and the absorption of the State by so- 
ciety. 

The moral force of socialism lies in the humanism of 
its philosophy of State and society, while the progressive 
and scientitic value of socialist theory is based on tne sci- 
entific interpretation of the natural laws of social and eco- 
nomic development and the determination of those social 
forces, spearneaded by the workers’ Class, which are ca- 
pable of realising and ensuring radical changes in the 
structure of the old society and State, 

Renewed interest in the humanist and progressive 
aspect of socialism was evoked by the revival of tne idea 
of workers’ self-management in Yugoslavia and the bold 
introduction of this principle in the entire organisational 
system of socialised economy. Thus a vigorous, contructive 
and creative idea which is capable of aispelling the dark 
clouds of bureaucracy, convention, ubiquitous state mana- 
gement and control, bureaucratic aridity and reactionary 
coniormity accumulated by the otficial Soviet doctrine and 
propaganda under the intiuence of the Stalinist theory and 
the glorification of the Soviet state-capitalist system, gra- 
dualiy began penetrating in the Socialist movement. Work- 
ers’ self-management in economy again stressed the funda- 
mental truth inherent in every social science, and parti- 
cularly socialist theory, that a genuine transformation of 
society is impossible without a radical change m socia] re- 
lations, especially producer relations. Apart .rom investing 
the director and higher organs of state administration with 
administrative powers, state management in economy lea- 
ves the position of the producers towards the means of 
production, hence also towards the distribution of sociai 
goods, entirely unchanged. The producers, i.e. the workers’ 
class, are thus completely divorced trom the means of pro- 
duction and from any influence on the distribution of the 
goods produced. This, however, is not all. 

Workers self-management in Yugoslavia has proved 
a concrete social institution, in which the process ot cnan- 
ge in the producer relations and consequently the process 
ot gradual abolishment of state Ownership and the »resil- 
tution« of the means of production to the producers is ini- 
tiated. This restitution does not confer any rights of owner- 
ship, as workers’ self-management does not imply the ato- 
misation of state economic monopoly, nor the conversion of 
state ownership into cooperative or enterprise ownership. 
On the contrary, workers self-management marks the ini- 
tial stage in the gradual abolishment of property as a te- 
gal institution, thus transforming the means oi production 
and the products of labour into social property, but not 
abstract social property, however, which can be swittly 
restituted to the State. The vital innovation in social pro- 
perty is the inception of a definite right of acquisition 
with which the workers are invested towards the means 
of production and the products of! labour. ‘the right of 
acquisition is no longer an ownership right, but a new po- 
litical and democratic constitutional rignt. It exists paral- 
lel with a definite right of acquisition which is vested in 
the social community as embodied in its representative or- 
gans (People’s Assemblies and People’s Committees). These 
rights are fundamentally contradictory, as this feature is a 
manifestation of the undeveloped material and producer 
forces of the country, the still comparatively low level at- 
tained in the development of production and resources of 
the community, and the insufiticient socialist consciousness 
of the people. 

That is why this contradiction must ultimately be resol- 
ved within the general framework of the State. It clearly 
ensues therefrom that the rights and mutual relations must 
be »precise«, i.e., regulated by law, Internal contradictions 
and the element of acquisition deprive the institution of 
workers’ self-management of all characteristics of owner- 
ship, thus raising it to the levelof anew natural law gua- 
ranteed by the Constitution and as such inalienable from 
the workers. The framework of the State and the direct 
participation of the producers in representative bodies 
which govern the use and distribution of social produce 
enable the contradictions between workers’ self-manage- 
ment and the general social system to be balanced, and 


the conversion into law of the ,acquisition rights, whose 
extent is determined by mutual agreement. 

Generally speaking workers’ self-management is the 
first and fundamental step to the abolishment ot owner- 
ship relations and the subordinate position of the produ- 
cers in the system of production. It is an instrument for 
the gradual restitution of the means of production to the 
producers, and thus also an element in the achievement 
of the social and human dignity of man. 'l'his is the tuirst 
victory on the long and thorny road towards »the restitu- 
tion of human nature to the producer and Man« (Marx). 

Today we can already say that the establishment and 
advancement ot workers seli-management in Yugosiavla 
has laid particular stress on the humanist, progressive, and 
liperating aspect of Socialism, of which the workers’ mo- 
vement was aimost deprived due to bureaucratic practice, 
doctrinaire ideology, bureaucratic spirit, deitication of the 
state and hero worship of leaders. ‘here are certain indi- 
cations and phenomena which enable one to inter that So- 
cialist wnougn has begun freeing itself from all pressure, 
and is now aeveloping more treely. ‘lnere are also symp- 
tums of crisis ana insecurity in Socialist stave capitalist 


_ 1aeological camp. ven in those cases when the Justilica- 


t10n or state management in economy, as Opposed to work- 
ers’ sell-management, 1S sought at all costs, the isack of 
serious arguments 1s sO obvious and the manner so uncon- 
vincing that tne iniluence ot the genuine socialist idea is 
evident. Dy 

Workers’ self-management has exerted a positive and 
indupitapie intiuence on the wnoie process ot democrailic 
wansiormation in Yugoslavia during the past four years. 
Workers’ sesl-management has constituted ine mainstay or 
the whole system or aenationalisation and debureaucrattisa- 
Vion In YuyuSlavia, Pne governmeut administration, whose 
organisations and Iunctlous have revealed a steady growth 
sO Iar, has undergone Netadie Changes. 1¢ is reauced and 
weakened, thus restituting those tunctions to soviety which 
the jatter is capabie of aischarging. Workers sei-inanage- 
ment marks the beginning o£ we process of aecentralisa- 
tlon of the executive and administrative government runc- 
tllons ana has led to the implementation Of the system ot 
10Cai seill-yovernment in which the districts, ciues and 
communilies have become the basic political entities, wnue 
the Peoples Committees have become the basic organ of 
government authority. Workers’ seli-management has aite- 
ved general ownership and social relatious, thus bringing 
about the necessary conditions tor the tree tunctioning of 
ecunomic laws, the strengthening of human and civic 
treeaoms, and the advancement or socialist democracy. 

‘nese are two basic aspects of the general signimvance 
of workers’ self-management 1n progressive social theory 
and practice. 


II. 


The mechanism of workers’ self-management, as laid 
down by the Law on the Management of Kconomic Ente.- 
prises by the workers empioyea, nas undergone no major 
changes since 1950 to date. Ihe conception of this mecna- 
nism js simple, andibasically corresponas tothe weu-known 
concept of democratic management in the tield of govern- 
ment administration, adopted to the nature and functions 
ok economic organisation. ‘three organs govern the enver- 
prise: the Workers’ Council, the Management Board, and 
the managing director. ‘lhe Workers Council is a represen- 
tative body ot the workers employed. In smaller enterpri- 
ses (with less than 30 workers) nv Workers’ Counci] is elec- 
ted, as the entire personnel employed discharges ihe func- 
tions of the Workers’ Council. ‘rhe functions of the Coun- 
cil are »parliamentary«, but within a system of »cabinet 
government«. The Workers’ Council draws up the econo- 
mic plan of the enterprise, its balance sheet and regula- 
tions, and discharges all other principal functions, inclu- 
ding ithe supervision of the work of the Management Board 
and director. The Management Board represents the »cabi- 
net« in this democratic parliamentary regime and, conse- 
quently, is not merely an executive organ. The Management 
board and the Workers’ Council are chosen for a one year 
term. The Management Board discharges all the more im- 
portant tasks of management. The director is the organiser 
and manager of the process of labour in the enterprise. He 
is legally appointed as a technical and business expert, 
who is also the plenipotentiary of society as a whole in 
the enterprise. This is why the directors were initially ap- 


a 
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pointed by the higher organs of economic organisations, 
while the law entrusted them with the task of controlling 
the fulfilment of the Law. the Social Plan and other go- 
yvernment regulations, and insuring lawfulness in the ope- 
ration of this new autonomous set-up. 

The vast majority of economic enterprises consider 
that this mechanism of management corresponds to the 
nature and functions of economic organisation. It is true 
that in the opinion of some, the Management Board is un- 
necessary, and that its functions should be transterred to 
the Workers’ Council, while proposals have also been ad- 
vanced for the abolishment of the Workers’ Council and 
the transfer ot its functions to the entire working person- 
nel employed. Such views are isolated, however, but they 
are nevertheless influenced by the general trend towards 
the political democratisation of enterprises. This trend re- 
presents a permanent tendency in the development otf 
workers’ seli-management. The {internal democratisation 
of the management system was logical and imperative in 
certain respects, and contributed to the strengthening of 
workers’ seit-management. This can best be discerned from 
the gradual change ot the directorial functions and status 
towards the Workers’ Council. The 1950 Law enabled the 
Workers’ Council to propose the recall of the director. The 
new 1953 Law provides for the election of the director py 
means of competition, and according to the proposal of a 
commission consisting of the workers’ representatives, whi- 
le the district and city People’s Committees have the right 
to make the final decision on the appointment. The eiec- 
tion of the Workers’ Council has been altered to a certain 
extent, as a consequence of the increased right of each 
worker to decide on every individual candidate. Thus the 
system of election per lists enabled the transition to the 
election of members of the Workers’ Council per internal 
organisational units (shifts etc.). 


During the past tew years, workers’ self-ma- 
nagement comprised about 200,000 workers and em- 
Ployees who had had no active intiuence on whe 
economic and administeative policy of the enterpri- 


se. At the first elections, which were held in 1950, 150,106 
members were elected to the Workers’ Councils (of which 
20,895 were women), while 35,000 workers and employees 
directly discharged the duties of the Workers’ Councils in 
smaller enterprises. The above figures do not include the 
Workers’ Councils in enterprises of the military industry, 
where they have existed since the very beginning, nor thg 
Workers’ Councils in the railway and PTT services, where 
they were only imstituted in 1954. No major changes were 
registered in the number of workers and employees enga- 
ged in workers’ self-management during the 1952 and 1953 
elections, but at the recent elections, which were held in 
1954, this number will be found to be appreciably higher 
(the final data are not yet available). The expansion of a 
series of enterprises, and the inclusion of the total trans- 
port service in the system of workers’ seli-management 
is steadily increasing. While the managing director and the 
technical and administrative employees nad the most de- 
cisive voice in the management of enterprises, the stress 
was shifted already in 1950 to the entire working person- 
nel. At least one third of the members take an active part 
in the discussion of the decisions of the Workers’ Council, 
while somewhat less than one third of the membership con- 
sists of observers and voters. 


In a large number of enterprises these organs work 
according to a syistem and procedure which correspond 
to that of business associate bodies. The culture, knowledge 
and consciousness of the new managers and workers asa 
whole are gradually being raised to a higher level. The 
entire working class has adopted the right of management 
as a new and genuine right, invested with elements of res- 
ponsibility towards society, and benefits for the enterpri- 
se and workers employed. The gradual achievement of eco- 
nomic independence in enterprises, changes in the planning 
system, and the building up of a new ecoomic system 
Which has enabled the free functioning of economic laws 
and insured the maximum jnterest of the workers in the 
advancement of production and their own benefits, have 
largely been contributing factors, 

Parallel with the development of workers’ self-mana- 
gement and the Yugoslav economic system, the indisputa- 
ble socio-economic advantages of the new system of admi- 


nistration over the former regime in which administrative 


planning and management of economy prevailed, have al- 
ready been proved. Labour productivity is on the increase, 
the quality of products has notably improved, while the 


production of new articles and the application of new 
vecnnological processes have been jnitiateu. Numerous en- 
terprises have been able to distribute bonuses (premiums) 
in addition to their workers’ regular salaries and insure 
substantial resources for the fund at their disposal, thus 
enabling turther investments in their enterprise, the im- 
provement of the standard of living of the workers and 
employees, etc. The internal organisation of most enter- 
prises has been rationalised, while the working methods 
are now more practical and less administrative and bu- 
reaucratic. The 1act that the quality of certain industrial 
products has been improved to such an extent that Yugo- 
siavia is today in a position to market its industrial pro- 
ducts abroad, particularly textiles, machinery, transport 
conveyances, building materials etc. 1s yet another proot 
ot the economic justification of workers seli-management. 

‘syne entire process which marked tne adaptation, justi- 
fication and growth of the new set-up, which is also an 
institution forthe education and re-education of the peopie, 
has evolved iparalle) with a, serles of difficulties and inver- 
nal weaknesses, thus inevitably entailmg certain undesir- 
abie phenumena, Such is the case even in countries with 
iar more developed cultural and material resources tnan 
Unose inherited 1rom the past by the present generations 
currently engaged in the building of a new society and new 
institutions in Yugoslavia. The purpose of this appraisal 
is not to justify, Dut to explain ana thus to facilitate the 
quest for a solution of the ditiicultieg encountered and the 
eventual elimination of weaknesses and errors. 

Certain shortcomings, insufficient development and in- 
ternal Weaknesses in the system ot workers selil-manage- 
ment are in the long run conditioned by certain objective 
1actors, independent of the internal forces and the prin- 
ciples governing wnis new institution. Although it is satis- 
1actorlly provea that workers’ seli-management represen.is 
a positive factor in the development of the producer for- 
ccs OL the country ana the estaphshmeat orc new social re- 
lacions, 1t 1S moO .1eSs certain that the comparatively unde- 
ve.oped material and cultural resources Impalr the erticl- 
ency and the implementation of social Management. Apart 
irom thls it cannot be said that legal technical regimes re- 
present the best ana most provtitable solution. It 1s certain 
uiat the legal regimes governing the remunerauion, credi- 
ing and the Lrelationshyp of the enterprise and tne com- 
munal community are sull in their iniuai stages and sup- 
ject to criticism, and justified objections. ‘he enterprises 
uemand greater permanency in the economic legal mecna- 
nism than that wnich we have been able to provide so far. 

iixperience has also revealed certain Weaknesses and 
negative appearances within the system of social manage- 
ment, ie., 19 the way it is sometimes interpreted and 1m- 
plemented in practice. Such weaknesses and undesirable 
exements are most trequently due to tne comparatively 10ow 
level of consciousness of certain working coluectives, wnich 
are conditioned in the long run by the undeveloped mate- 
rial forces ot the country, and tne present framework in 
which the economic independence ot tne enterprise is being 
promoted. There are even such conceptions as that the en- 
verprise represents the »property« of the workers, as well 
as certain monopolistic tendencies, social egoism etc. In 
some enterprises the director, bookkeeper and tecnnical ex- 
perts deprive the workers of their rights, whlie in Some ca- 
ses the role and rights of the tennical management are 
minimized. The rignts of every individual worker have 
stil. not been realised in all enterprises. These are case of 
insufiicient vigilance in the preservation, use and protec. 
tion of public property from carelessness, Incompetence, or 
criminal acts of mdividuals, All such cases are pubiicly 
debated in enterprises, trade unions and political organi- 
sations, as well as in the press and technical publications. 

Workers’ self-management has justified itselg both eco- 
nomically and politically in Yugoslavia. It is today a vital 
integral part of socialist demucracy and the undisputed 
achievement of the working people. It is both a principle 
and a sine qua non of Yugoslav socialist and democratic 
development. It is laid down in the new Yugoslay Consti- 
tution as the basis of the social and political system, which 
even the People’s Assembly cannot change by legislation. 
It provides for the education of a*new type of citizen and 
leader, i.e., a free producer, conscious of his responsibility 
towards society and his new active role, not only in the 
management of the enterprise, but also in other general 
social affairs, It is under the system of workers’ self- 
management that the seeds of a better, more genuine and 
human civilisation are ‘being sown, 


Gustav VLAHOV 


Yugoslav Social Insurance Scheme Under 


Social Protection 


OCIAL. insurance is one of the mostprominen; features 
Of Our social proiection policy. This is so, not only 

owing to the progressive principles which underlie 
the social imsurance scheme and owing to the number of 
persons direcily or indirectly involved but because the Yu- 
goslay social insurance scheme has left the beaten track of 
traditional insurance schemes, being characterized by eie- 
menis of secial security. 

The Social Insurance Act of 1950 and other regula— 
tions have set up many principles which represent, not only 
a big step forward towards solving the problems which 
Were then unsolved. but alsoa radical changeinthe former 
System of social insurance. All forms of our insurance are 
Characierized by aclear tendency to offer proiection to per- 
sons (who have fulfilled their duty towards the community 
as workers or are, for various reasons. unable in varying 
degrees, io perform iheir duties as workers) to enable them 
to live a decent life, such as they enjoyed while working, 
making it possible for them to look with pride on their 
Dast working lives. Not oniy are the material contributions 
(which form the financial basis for social insurance expen- 
ditures) paid to the various institutions of social insurance 
taken into consideration, but also the time spent on work, 
irrespective of the fact whether the workers enjoyed social 
insurance benefits. This principle goes far beyond usual 
social msurance, and is clearly indicative of the social se 
curity element of the whole scheme. There is no doubt that 
besides the other elements of social security — allowances 
for children. a minimum old age pension, benefits to the 
Sick and disabled widows and orphans ms — the 
mumber of years spent om work should be considered as 
forming thus the basic element of the social security scheme. 

Such a broad conception is understandable and logicai, 
and it aims at the remedying of injustices committed in the 
past. Our couniry wes forced io take upon itself, without 
any direct financial sabe the huge burden resulting from 
the social relations of the past. That is the explanation of 
Why the mumber of insured pensioners so rapidiy imcreased, 
from 104499 in 1939 to 353,769 in 1953. 

Another imporiant element of social security. within 
the system of social imsurance is, undoubtedly, the height 
of the amount taken as a basis in pensions. 
These- bases in this country, compared with average 
earnings, are very considerable, reaching 90% of wages 
and salaries In other countries, 


such 2 high protection is io enable the beneficiary to live 
the same sort of life he or she lived when working, consti- 
tating thus an imporiant element of social security. For a 
long number of years 40 come, the amount of benefits will 
cf course, depend upon various conditions such as: the 
ppm Ak ra Dos oF ecm oe Spates a 
of the beneficiary. These conditions are required, in one 
form or the other. by other countries. For those persons 
Who were unable, owing to the living and working condi- 
tions which prevailed in the past to work an adequate num- 
ber of years in comparison with their age and qualifications, 
being thus eligible for a smaller pension. minimum pensions 
are quaranteed, which represent a direci instrument of so- 
cial security. 

Another important kind of social protection within 
the system of social insurance, which plays an important 
part, not only in the field of social protection, but also in 
the field of health protection of children, young persons 
and even of families, are the various forms of family allo- 
wances: allowances for children, an allowance for provi- 
ding for new-born babes, special leave and reduced wor- 
king hours for expectant mothers. their wages remaining 
normal, and also for nursing mothers. 
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Children’s allowances, the amounts of which depend 
upon the number of children in a family (ranging from 30% 
of the average earnings, in the case of one child, to more 
than 100% in case of families with several children) are an 
important item in family budgets. This is an effective so- 
cial help to families with several children, enabling them 
to rear and educate their children properly. At the end of 
1953 some 704.334 beneficiaries (active insured persons, pen— 
sioners and the beneficaries of pensions for sick and Gisa 
bled war-veterans) received children’s allowances for 
1.455.872 children. The chlidren’s allowance is a social help 
to families with children (and this is the only real expla- 
nation of the measure) and it is natural, therefore, that the 
amount ofthis help variesin accordance with total earnings 
of the families, 


Such a children’s allowance goes far eae the fra- 
mework of the usual social insurance system, and for a-de- 
fintte. though large number of os ate it Ista distinct 
category of social security. 

Allowances for providing for the needs of new-born 
babes and material support to expectant and nursing mo- 
thers area very effective means of family protection. Expec- 
tant mothers enjoy a 90 day paid leave, to cover the period 
before and after child-birth, while nursing mothers, so that 
they may feed and rear their children properly, enjoy redu— 
ced working hours for a period of six months after the 
birth of the child and even for a period of eight months if 
the doctor so prescribes. During this period they receive wa- 
ges for a four-hour working day, while the remainder f0 
the full amount of their normal wages, is made up by the 
social insurance fund. This family protection is not only a 
social security measure but insures the health protection of 
mothers and children. 


Health insurance is also an important category of 
cur social insurance scheme. If a sick person is in employ- 
ment he enjoys together with the other membres of his 
family, free health protection for an indefinite period co- 
yering all elements of medical treatment: treatment in 
medical institutions, or at home; medicine; sanitary mate- 
vial; dental service; hospital and climatic treatment, efc. 

The gradual increase in the number of insured pers 
sons who enjoy health protection, and the anticipated so- 
cial insurance of agricultural workers are an additional and 
very important step towards the enjoyment of-health in- 
surance by all workers. Even to-day, the medical treat- 
ment of contagious diseases, medical help during delivery 
and the treatment of children up to three years of age, are 
completely free of charge and enjoyed by the whole popu- 
lation. The new health insurance measures will enable 
our country to introduce national healt protection, which 
cease to be within the province of traditional insurance 
means that the majority of health protection measures will 
(this end has been partially achieved already) and become 
a pillar of social health protection — national social se- 
curity. 

Héstihi jiedfaficd-and famany roteetent offer pea 
illustrative example of the transformation of social insu- 
Trance (and its traditional forms) into a national security 
scheme ceasing to be an institution covering a limited, al- 
though a very great number of people and becoming the 
property of the whole population. Thanks to these plans 
end to the results already achieved, other administrative 
and financial forms (at the beginning only for some ‘kind 
of protection) which previously belonged to the social in- 
surance scheme, will be transferred to institutions which will 
be run by local bodies, and “will covet ie menas = ie 
whole community. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Viada MILENKOVIC 


Economic Integration of Western Europe 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS OF THE EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL POOL 


HE integration of Western Europe is a complex pro- 
blem: economic, political, strategic and legal. eacn of 
which has its own specific aspect. In the economic 
field the most important institutions are: The European 
- Coal and Steel Pool, the European Payment; Union 
and the so-called »Green Pool« (a plan which has not yet 
come into being, aiming at the creation of a common 
market for agricultural products). All these institutions aim 
at the creation of a common market and a uniform mecha- 
nism of payment. The abolition of discrimination and the 
i of production and consumption, securing capital 
reproduction, are the essential aims of a common market. 
The European Coal and Steel Pool, of which the 
following are member countries: France, West Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg, came for- 
mally into being in 1952 when its organs: the Supreme 
Board Assembly, Advisory Council and Court of Justice 
were set up. The Supreme Board as the executive body of 
the Pool, is made up of eight representatives, one 
from each. of the participant countries, while the ninth 
member is elected or co-opted. The Assembly is made up of 
78 delegates of the national Parliaments (France, West Ger- 
many and Italy delegate 18 members of the Assembly each. 
Belgium and the Netherlands 10 members each and Luxem- 
bourg 4). The Advisory Council is composed of 51 members, 
each of the following groups sending 17 delegates: produ- 
cers (representatives of coal and steel industries), consumers 
(these are in fact also representatives of industry) and 
workers. The representatives of the big industrial organi- 
zations (producers and consumers) form a majority of the 
Advisory -Council membership. 
Members of the Supreme Board do not act as the 
- representatives of their respective ccuniries, and the Go- 
- vernments of the Member Countries are, in principle, not 
entitled to issue orders tothe members of the Supreme Bo- 
ard, the decisions of these Governments are not binding on 
the members of the Supreme Board and its members, in 
their turn, are not responsible for the acts of their respec- 
tive Governments. This makes the Supreme Board a supra- 
national] authority. It is open to question whether the Su- 
preme Board is really independent both of the Governments 
and of the metallurgic industry, and the capital engaged 
in i 


The European Coal and Steel Pool covers a market 
covering an area inhabited by 160 mill people. This 
area ranks third among those served by the producers of 
coal and steel (it is behind the USA and the Sovie¢ Bloc, 
while Great Britain is the fourth biggest producer), Not only 
economic but political reasons contributed to the creation 


After the organs of ithe Pool were formed ii 
entered on lis transition stage, which is Sees Ss igo end 
by 1957. By the end of 1957 a common coal and steel market 
should have been established. After that 2 common market 
should function for a period of 45 years because the 
was concluded for a 30 year period. The Pool is. 
therefore, now in a transitory stage, and is building up 2 
common market. Aj the same time atiempis 
mede to come into-closer collaboration with other Euro- 
pean coal and steel] productimg countries, primarily with 
ureat Britain. 
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FROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH THE CREATION OF A 
COMMON MARKET 


A common marke; for coal, iron ore and scrap achi- 
eved its operational existence on February 10, 1953, and 
on April 10, 1953 a common market for crude sicel was 
also established. On May 1, common market fer finished 
and special steel was to nave been established but this wes 
twice postponed, chiefly owing io the conditions which pre- 
vail in this branch of French industry. 

The common market agreement aims ai the creahon 
of equal conditions for all enterprises Within ithe Pool 
and--at the abolition of all disparities among the en- 
terprises, with the exeeption of those resuliing irom more 
favourabie location of firms, and from ‘technical and tren- 
sport advantages. This agreement aims ai the opiimum ic 
cation of industry and at the mosi effective production -with 
minimum producition- costs, lowest prices and greaies; con- 
sumption. ‘he present state of affairs (and the presenj siaie 
is important if we are to judge properly the future pro- 
spects) may be seen from ¢he following schedule, showing 
the production costs Per one ion of steel: 


West Great 
Germany Frence Belgium [Iialy Britain 
Lin & @ Lb 2 Ss 
Labour 16 21 16 31 i4 
Iron ore BS) 7 li - 6 
Scrap 5 ~ 7 47 5 
Coke 6 12 17 os 6 
Labour and princi- 
pal raw materials 36 <= 3i 86 31 
Price of one ton of 
crude steel 70 73 77 152 6s 


The first stage would include the removal of all cu- 
stoms barriers and of all duties which have an equal effect; 
of quantitative restrictions; of those measures which dis— 
criminate among producers, buyers and consumers (es for 
instance, double prices, ie. lower prices for internal trade 
and higher export prices); of those freight rates calcule- 


] ted to give special advaniages ito individual firms; the abo- 

all were European Coal and Stee] Pool lition of all those restrictive practices which adversely in- 
x ‘and in its tendency to become the basis of the economic, fluence the freedom of the seller's and the buyer's choice; 
political and strategic integration of Europe. the abolition of all subsidies and grants accorded by the 
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states; and the abolition of the practice of some enterprises 
Guciion quotas (these are. in fact, ceriel practices). ; 

As yet there heave been abolished only customs bar- 
Tiers (with the excepiion of Tialy which, owing jo high pre- 


duction costs, iemporemily enjoys a special posien wiihih 
tie i), import permis and prices. Ti 3s 


not easy to solve the other outstanding problems owing 
conflicting interests. The most difficult problems are the 
fixing of uniform prices and the aboliiion of exisims car 


the field of price policy the Supreme Board has 
mot, as yei, discovered the besi way to sccute the maximum 
degree of iree compeiiiion, while at the same me preset 
ving 2 unifarm level of prices. The fitsj aliempt Was made 
@when uniform prices of stecl were preseribed. As the coal 
and steel industries suffered = downward trend, ihe ar 
ferprises did mot siick to these prices. The prmeiple of u2i- 
form prices still holds good, but the emierprises are allowed 
40 change the prices withm the range of 235%/e m elther 
direction. Free prices are allowed for coal, exept for iat 
which comes from the Rubr and the Wesiem France coal 

imi i general opimion tha; the best 
controlling prices es noi yet 


ces is the crucial problem. and the bone of comientan 

The liquidation of cariels Guch as, for msiance, that 
of the Common Selling Organizetion of Ruhr Coal, of the 
Béigien Organization of Coal-Mimes and of the Union af 
French Imporiers of Coal) is a difficulg problem for the 
Supreme Board fo solve. Ari. 66 of the Agreement bans 
which are hammiu] io itTee competition and which aim at 2a 
high level a jess at the expense of other imdusirial bran— 
ches, ius hammering the development of compeciliive enter 
prises and, at the same time, favouring techmically less de— 
veloped firms. The last decision dealing with @he application 
of this Article was passed at the receni session oi ithe As- 
sembly of the Board This decision is, im faci, a compromise 
reached between the Supreme Board and the metaliurgical 
industry. »The Anii-Trusi Regulations<, as this decision 
called, refer io all Kinds of combimziions, provide for their 


measures on the coal and steel imdusizic:. 

by ihe Pool also reguiaie what degree of conceniraiion 
is allowed im the field of metallurgy. Ai the begin- 
ming, the Supreme Board, acting m the spit of the Treaty, 
izied to Dui a bar io the conceniraiion, m order to secure 
as broad a decentralization of the coal and sieel production 


2s possible, and not to allow the setiing up of monopolsuc 
binati = 


West Germany. which Ied io a compromise solution. crea—- 


or not is, for the time being, 2 moot pomi 


the Supreme Board is reluctant to use the means provided. 
by the Treaty to settle this problem finally. 


INSTRUMENTS AT THE DISPOSAL OF THE SUPREME 
BOARD 


The Supreme Board has at its disposal several m- 
struments which are a novelty in the field of international 
economic relations Firsily, the Pool is ecnutiled 
couliect a general tax, from January 1, 1953 onwards, which 
amounts 10 0.3% of the selling price of coal and sieel. The 
yearly income of the Pool from this source amounis 
to some 50 million dollars and is io be used to cover ad- 
ministrative expenses, for the modernization of obsolete 
plants and for repaymen; of debts mcurred by the firms 
abroad and guaranteed by the Pool. There is also an equa- 
lizstien fund. Those coumiries whose production costs are 
below the average fixed by the Pool coniribuie to the 
fund It is for the use of those counifies whose 
production cosis are above the everage. For those 
couniries which are replacing their obsolete planis S0"/e of 
the value of the projected works is covered by this fund, 
the other 50% beimg coniributed by the country which has 
underiaken ihe work in question. Contributions io the equa- 
lizetion fumd are degressive and will be paid only durmg 
the transiiory period. Other means at the disposal of the 
Pool ate the followimg: price policy, imvestmenis, eredit 
policy, production policy during depression etc 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


The invesimen; policy — an exiraordimarily impor 
tant one — is the result of a compromise. The Assembh 
ef the Pool is of the opinion that the Supreme Board 


rest in the increase of power plant capacity, in the com 


million dollars, given by the USA Government, will 
this purpose. Ij should be mentioned that the 
expected that the first loan would amount to at least 
million dollars. 
of 100 million dollars as a result of the measures taken 
the American siecel indusiry, which termed the an 
sunwise 2id to foreign competitorss. The terms of the 
are also worth quoting. The communique, issued when 
jean agreement was concluded, laid special stress on the 
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Britain has not yet given any definite answer, and she 
attaches special weight to her position within the Com- 
alth and to the interests which result therefrom. 
Britain is “iviaiaad that she enjoys certain production cosis 
_ advantages, when compared to those in the Pool which 
_ enable her to compete successfully in the world market. 
_ Britain has her observers in the Pool’s organs. 
: Other European producers of steel are not in the fa- 
De apebule Situation enjoyed by Great Britain. In seems that 
_ they have lately sought a closer coniacj with the Pool. 
_ ‘heir attitude is the result of the changes recorder in the 
coal and steel markets, and of keener competetion. 


Rados STAMENKOVIC 
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steel) Tose from 48—50 dollars, on the eve of the Korean 


competetion in other markets is very keen. The pz ae 
aliliat i teiifsof those ‘securdett- during the pesk year r is 
These cyclical changes greaily influence the Pool, are 
posiponing the momenj when a uniform marke; i 
come a reality. 

fio be continued) 


The Economic and Social Council and the Special 
UN Fund for European Developement 


than a year ago, the UNO Special Fund for European 
Development has not been realised im practice. The 
UNO Economie and Social Council (ECOSOC) is again to 
consider this question and submit concrete recommendations 
to the General Assembly this autumn, provided that the 
delegates finally reach agreement and the necessary means 
for financing this fund are devised. 
The world economic situation today is certainly more 
_ favourable for the implementation of such a conception 
than a year or so ago. It is true that some countries will 
doubtless advance the argument that it is primarily ne- 
cessary to resolve the problem of disarmament before 
__ &pproaching the creation of the Fund, but it is difficult to 
defend such a standpoint by purely economic argumenis. 
Today it is no longer possible to assert that over-full em- 
: ployment prevails in the world, nor that the latter is 
; threatened by a new wave of inflation. Although the fear 
, of large scale repercussions of the American recession has 
declined during the past few months, the official employment 
figures in the USA are at least twice as high as the monthiy 
average during the past few years. while industrial pro- 
‘ duction is far below last year’s level. The surpluses of 


A LTHOUGH the commitee of nine finished work more 
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_ wheat, cotton, and other agricultural producis also exert 
a heavy pressure on the market. Furthermore, armament 
4 costs are on the decline so that the problem of funds is 
virtually nonexistent, all the more so as nobody expecis 
the Fund to begin operating with large resources. 


_ - ‘The most doubtful factor =s regards the creation of 
_ the Fund is the attitude of the USA towards a non-profit 
organisation which would be governed independently of the 

political and economic views of the USA. Thes: views 
have been clearly defined during the past year or two, so 
that for the time being at least any revers21 of policy seems 
very unlikely. e American government considers that the 
problem of Srametionsl financings should be resolved by 
private capital. this bein¢ a logical corollary of its internal 
_ @conomic policy. Eisenhower's annual report and the 
gndiog of the Randall commission leave no place for 
4 t as to the intimate conceptions of the administration, 

ough the latter is forced to make serious compromises. 
, The problem of international financing was dealt with 

‘extensively at the April session of ECOSOC, and a special 

study was undertaken to examine the problem more closely. 


any gg novel elements. i e., 


dest scale and that this is noi due to tempore 
but io causes of a structurel nature which woul 
to remedy. 

The discussion. however revealed vast differences af 
opinion, perhaps even srester than at the previous sessions. 
There was not a single undeveloped caumiry which caic- 
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sorically rejected the possibility of cooperation with privei= 
investors, provided that gsenuime cooperation which woul id 
not impede or delay their economic Gevelopment were 


established. But their mam objections which were cor 
roboreted by 2 series of argumenis were focussed on 
the Jack of interest shown by foreign privaie capiiel, while 
the Indian delegate even alleged thai a change of tendency 
in the flow of international privaie capiiel could be disca~_ 
ned, i. e., that the present irend was from ihe undeveloped 
to the developed coumiries. instead of vice versa. However. 
ceria economically hishly developed. countries, primarily 
the USA, subjected the economic policies of the undeve- 
loped couniries to sharp criticism. The Americans demanded 
the creation of a favourable aimosphere for foreign in- 
vestments, and such condiiions as would offer the “neces. 
sary legal and economic security for foreign iImvesiors 
A resolution was also advanced by the USA. Nationslisi 
Co. Venezuela and Turkey. The resolution demanded 

a Yadical change in the foreign investmenis regime im the 
undiielencd countries, grester freedom of action, insured 
transfer of profit and capital, tex facilities, suarantess 
against eventual nationalisation, eic, mainly along Similer 
linesas the modifications implemented by Turkey and some 
other countries. 

The genera] impression ai this session was that some 
of the developed counties show ever Iess understanding 
fer problems of economic development this beins offset 
by their incressinsly obvious intentions io force privaie 
enterprise and exporis of private capiiel. In view of this 
state of affairs the idea of establishing SUNFED will =.- 
counter quite a few obstacles ai this session af ECOSOC. In 
the Hirst place it is unlikely thai the American delesatiom 
will sponsor its creation. Moreover, one should not preclude 
the possibility that the most highly developed and richest 
country in the warld may remain aloof from this interna- 
tional action. This would, needless fo sey. lead io ceriein 
complications, particularly where the fimanciel capecity of 
the fund is concerned, bui would noi necesserily doam the 
whole project in advance. If the other developed countries 
realise the importance of SUNFED, which is pretty certain, 
it may still be imitiaied, even with more modes{ resources. 


In thes case the brunt of the financing would have to be 
transferred to other countries, primarily those of Western 
Europe. A few years ago this alternative would have been 
well nigh impracticable, in view of the financial position 
of Western Europe at that time. Today however it seems 
quite feasible. While not overestimating the improvement 
achieved in the dollar and general trade balance of this 
area, it is impossible to deny that the international position 
of Western Europe has been greatly strengthened. The 
growth of monetary reserves which was particularly 
appreciable in 1953, broadened the limits of European in- 
dependence towards the USA, a fact that has been proved 
by the international developments during the past few 
months, Consequently, no major objection could arise in 
this connexion, so that the whole issue is contingent on 
good will and farsightedness in the appraisal of long range 
economic and political prospects. 


From the standpoint of Western Europe, SUNFED 
could be quite interesting. If it is borne in mind that its 
resources would be intended for the supply of capital 
equipment, then it is obvious that West European heavy 
industry could. only profit from such an institution. Many 
facts indicate the increasing trend towards exports of ca- 
pital goods in the industrialised countries, and that the 
position of this region in European trade depends largely 
on success in this field. It seems that this is the logical 
way towards the achievement of greater stability in inter- 
national trade, and would enable Western Europe to esta- 
blish closer ties with areas outside the USA and thus 
achieveamajor reorientation of its sources of supply. Such 
a tendency was manifest in 1953, while the realisation of 
SUNFED would only enhance it still further. 


This alternative seems quite realistic also from 
another standpoint. Although the trend towards liberalistic 
and neoliberalistic conceptions has increased of late in 
many European countries, this trend was much weaker 
than in the USA. Even in Great Britain the conservative 
victory failed to bring about a general attack of the Labour 
economic policy, while it would be difficult to speak of any 
changes whatever in Sweden, Denmark or Norway. It is 
likewise probable that the new forms of international eco- 
nomic cooperation will meet with the support of certain 
West European countries. 


The Soviet Union constitutes a great unknown factor. 
So far this country has never shown the slightest practical 
interest in the idea of international financing. During the 
past few months, that is since the Soviets began displaying 
keener interest in problems of economic cooperation, the 
Soviet Union have mainly insisted on the expansion of 
East-West trade, asserting that this would represent the 
only remedy for present ills. This theory will surely be 
reiterated at the forthcoming session, although it does not 
preclude adoption of a more definite attitude towards 
SUNFED, particularly if the USA refuses to take part. 

In any case great responsibility rests with this session 
of ECOSOC. The necessity of international financing through 
UNO has been pointed out time and again. The idea of 
SUNFED does not stem from the well known results 
achieved at the fourth Session of the General Assembly, 
but from the Indian proposal to create UNEDE. The impor- 
tance of SUNFED is incomparably greater than the efforts 
and financial contributions necessary for its realisation, 
as world public opinion would be all the more disappointed 
if this idea were allowed to fail. 


Jugalek — BEOGRAD 


KNEZ MIHAILOVA 1—3 
EXPORT AND IMPORT OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


P.O. B. 219 — Cable: JUGOLEK-BEOGRAD 
Telephones: 24-923, 23-581, 29-448, 21-750 


EXPORT: 


MEDICINAL, Aromatic and Spice BOTANICALS, Purethrum etc. Drugs of Animal Origin, ESSENTIAL 
OILS and Botanical Extracts, Pharmaceutical Products and Chemicals, Pharmaceutical Glycerin, Human 
and Veterinary Serums, Surgical Instruments and Equipment, medical Dressing Material, Dental Pro- 
ducts and Instruments, Optical Glasses, OPIUM ALKALOIDS. 


IMPORT: 


Pharmaceutical and Fine Chemicals, |{uman and Veterinary Medical Preparations, all kinds of Chemi- 
cals for Pharmaceutical and Cemica] Industry, Essences and Essentlal Oils, Medical and Electro-Me- 
dical Apparatus, Instruments and Equipment, Vental Apparatus, Instruments and Equipment, Optical 
Lenses, Frames, Protection Spectacles, all kinds of Machines and Accessories for Optical Work Shops, 
Apothecary Equipment and Accesories, Veterinary Apparatus, Instruments and Equipment, Laboratory 
High Quality Glass, Laboratory Chemicals and Filter Paper, Laboratory Apparatus and Equipment for all 
kinds of Laboratory, Laboratory Porcelain, Quarzt and Platinum Containers, Artificial Teeth, Artificial 


Eyes and Dental Goods: 


ART AND CRITICISM 


Oskar DANON 


The First Musical Festival in the Balkans 


N RECENT years visits of foreign musicians to our con- 

cert halls and opera houses have been more and more 

frequent. We have also had more opportunities to get 
acquainted with all that has been achieved in the field 
of artistic production and execution beyond the boundaries 
of our country. At the same time our musical artists have 
had occasion on their tours abroad to show the level of 
our musical life, and to make foreign audiences familiar 
with our musical creation. Judging from the reaction of 
audiences, the press, and musical critics to the concerts of 
our singers, soloists, conductors, opera and ballet companies, 
it is obvious that our artists abroad have recorded re- 
markable successes and have, at the same time contributed 
not only to a better understanding of our art abroad but 
also have increased appreciation of our socialist country. 


Visits of artists and the exchange of artists and ar- 
tistic groups are not only important because they give an 
opportunity for closer acquaintanceship, but because they 
lead to personal contacts, talks and the facing of new audi- 
ences, and in meeting new people the artist receives a sti- 
mulus for greater efforts and endeavours to increase his 
achievements. From the great number of foreign artists 
whose visits we have enjoyed, we specially welcomed those 
who came to us as representatives of friendly countries, 
with a wish to establish firm and permanent artistic relations. 
It is true that the visits of these artists are not accompanied 
by striking advertisements, because their names are neither 
in the lists nor in the prospectuses of the international ma- 
nagers and concert agencies which deal with famous names, 
but they often represent a special artistic experience, which 
by reason of the quality of their performances and the im- 
pressions they leave behind, is sometimes far greater than 
that produced by those artists who have a great name. Be- 
cause of this, such visits are specially valuable, usesul and 
necessary to us. 

With the visit of Dzemal Regid, the Istanbul composer 
and conductor, we met a subtle and fine musician, and with 
that of Lejla Genéar the opera singer, we have found proof 
that there is a strong and high quality musical life in 
Turkey. 

We have héard a number of serious musical artists 
from the neighbouring and friendly Greece, and cooperation 
between our two countries in the musical field is increasing 
and becoming greater every day. The visits to our concert 
halls, opera houses and radio stations of the Greek artists 
Kica Deveci, Lila Lalauni (piano), Bajron Kolasj (violin), 
opera singers Kica Damasioti, Zoja Vlahopulo and the late 
Magliveras, baritone; Ekonomides, Vavaianis, Evangelatos, 
conductors, and the composers Manolis Kalomiris, the two 
ballerinas, Lukija and Lili Berda as well as the perfor- 
mance of »Jolanda« in the Belgrade House Opera by the 
Kalomiris Ballet, the permanent contract of the Athens 
tenor Djino de Kosta in the Skoplje Opera, the training of 
Greek students inthe Belgrade ballet school—all these are 
proofs that good methods of cooperation have already been 
discovered. 


The visits of our artists to Greece are also frequent. 
Up to now the Serbian and Macedonian folkdance groups 
»Kolo« and »Tanec<, the Belgrade Philharmonic Orchestra, 
The Ballet of the Belgrade National Theatre, the singers 
Marijana Radev, Stanoje Jankovié, Noni Zunec and Vladi- 
mir Markovic, violinist, have paid successful visits to Greece. 
Ivan TurSic, fagotist, has paid two visits to Greece, once 
as soloist at a concert given by the Athens Philharmonia 
and the second time to play at a chamber music concert. 

The artistic relations and successes in the musical 
field which have been so far achieved by the representa- 
tives of Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia may serve as the 
basis for wider and more systematically organised coope- 
ration in our common cultural life. Because of this we 


- should welcome the idea of the Council of Yugoslav Com- 


posers to establish a permanent musical festival of works 
of the three nations. This idea was also welcomed by the 
authorities within the three countries, and preliminary work 
has already begun. In each country there are being orga- 
nised national commissions which will consist of represen- 
tatives of the Council of Composers and Musical Artists, 
the Council of Opera and Symphony Orchestra members. 
Representatives from the Commission for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, and similar forums, as well as 
tourist organizations. Three or four members of each na- 
tional commission will form an Interbalkan Festival Com- 
mittee, which will be the leading body of the future Balkan 
Festival. It has been scheduled that festivals will take place 
once a year in each country in turn. It was suggested that 
the first Balkan Festival should take place this very year 
in Athens, from the 15th of September to the 1st of Octo- 
ber. It has also been scheduled that the second festival 
should be held in Turkey, either in Istanbul or in Ankara 
in 1955, and the third in Yugoslavia in 1956, in some seaside 
town which would be most suitable for such a festival. The 
first festival will be organised in a modest way, while 
preparations for the others would be carried out in accor- 
dance with the experiences gained from the first festival, 
so that they may eventually rank with the most famous 
world music festivals in extent, quality, and variety of 
artistic attractions. It is. expected that a large number. of 
soloists, instrumental players, singers, conductors as well as 
various symphony orchestras, overa and ballet companies 
from Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia will take part in the 
first Balkan Musical Festival. Besides this, the Greek 
Drama Theatre will present two ancient tragedies in Athens. 
Chamber music and solo concerts will be given in smaller 
halls, while the symphony orchestras will give three con- 
certs in the famous ancient open air theatre, »Herodes of 
Atique«, under the Acropolis. In this theatre, which is being 
redesigned, dramas, operas, and ballet will take place. At 
all musical performances the works performed will be 
exclusively those of Turkish, Greek and Yugoslav com- 
posers, and the festival will be concluded by a common 
performance of an opera in its original language. It is 


understood that the festival should not be limited to the 
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scheduled programme, but that the cooperation of other 
artists should be fitted in, where possible, in the place or 
the country concerned. Such cooperation, for instance, on 
the part of painters or sculptors, by giving concurrent 
exhibitions. could only raise the level of such an artistic 
festival. This enterprise if well organised might surpass 
Balkan limits, and gain international significance. Perfor- 
mances of high artistic auality with the best performers, 
such as we are in a position to give, and in such an 
atmosphere as is afforded by the theatre below the Acro- 
Polis, in various places in Ankara and Istanbul, in the 
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squares of our towns on the Adriatic coast, or the ancient 
amphitheatre in Pula, will attract not only the audience 
of Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece, but also that interna- 
tional public which crowds the festivals in Salzburg, Bayreuth 
and Edinburgh. If the responsible forums and special tourist 
organizations of these three countries realise the signifi- 
cance of seriousness of a Balkan Festival. we may with 
optimism believe that we have founded an organization 
which will not only contribute to better mutual under- 
standing and friendship between our three peoples but also 
confirm artistic achievements on an international level, 


Painter Milo Milunovi¢c 


FE VERYTHING depends on the balance and distribution 
of masses«. This was’ said by the painter Milunovié, in 
1941, iec., at a time when he had been painting for twenty 
years, ten in Paris and ten at home, and when, as we now 
know, he was to achieve further advancement in his art. 
These words, pronounced, as we know, after considerable 
experience and after a period of Bohemian life and then 
steady work, were the outcome of the artist’s long study 
of painting. Milunovié may have had this idea for a long 
time: it may have begun to form itself when, as a child, 
he ecbserved the simple colours of the embroidered Monte- 
negrin woollen bags and the slow, dignified step of the 
Serdars of Cetinje, oritmay have its roots in the works of 
Giotto and Masaccio, which he studie while learning dra- 
wing at Florence in his early youth — but we cannot say 
positively. All that we know is that he has been applying it 
throughout his career. All his works — from his line work and 
his occasional] drawings in the Ingres style done in Paris 
from 1919 to 1923, the decorative fresco in the Cathedral of 
Préanj (1923) and his dark somewhat cubist compositions 
(Zagreb 1924/25) to the works he produced after his second 
period in Paris — reflect a monumental Mediterranean 
conception of art. 

Milunovi¢’s monumental style lies in that steady and 
balanced distribution of masses. It does not depend solely 
either on form or colour, for these two elements have been 
constantly changing in his works, but on the spirit in which 
they are used and the discipline to which they are always 
subjected. »To make one’s selection, distribute and arrange 
it; to know one’s intentions and work for a definite aim«, 
might be another variant of his expressed idea. 

Let us consider the phases of Milunovié’s art which 
led him to find what he had always sought for. During his 
second stay in Paris. from 1926 to 1932, he produced those 
works which are today justly considered the greatest achi- 
evements in Yugoslav painting. Among these are two still- 
life pictures, one of a violin and the other ofa vase and two 
apples — both executed in dark colours on a gray-brown 
background. The paint is laid on in broad, deliberate stro- 
kes, achieving a brilliant harmony of colour regardless of 
the theme and tone. Cruder forms are emphasized in the 
drawing so that the works seem unfinished, though eve- 
rything is complete, well constructed and in place. Every- 
thing Milunovi¢ painted later on is based on his discoveries 
in this method of work, which Rastko Petrovié, discussing 
the artist's psychological and professional aspects, so cér- 
rectly described as a »process of creative concerntration and 
of rhythmic expansion«. 

After returning home Milunovié found himself with- 
out his Paris artist friends, and without his old studio. 
His eyes began to turn more and more to nature and his 
paintings combined a new vision with his acauired studio 


experience. But, that was not all. As he came into closer 
contact with nature than ever before, the artist felt com- 
pelled to re-assess the whole road that led to his art. And 
so, Milunovié’s paintings began to acquire something of 
early Impressionism — not so much its theoretical analysis 
of light, but its visual aspects in high colour intensity, which 
suggests the open air. From studio synthesis he moved 
to the atmosphere of the open air. That blue which sym- 
bolizes atmosphere gradually became predominant in his 
art, not only in landscape but also in still-life, portraits 
and genre paintings. 

Throughout that long and fruitful period, during 
which the artist first produced landscapes in earthy colo- 
urs, then blue open-air scenes from Montenegro and Bel- 
grade and some impressionist compositions, Milunovi¢’s de- 
corative feeling went on developing, together with all the 
subtle changes in his art until 1950. Although his earlier 
studio synthesis and very reduced palette, were in that pe- 
riod, gradually replaced by visual impressions and more 
complex colours, his works, particularly landscapes and 
still life, were greatly influenced by the tradition of our 
medieval painting. 

In considering Milunovié’s paintings one can trace a 
line through the history of art on thebasisof the great works 
by which they were influenced. Firstly, they recall the Pom- 
peii paintings and the Yugoslav frescoes, and then Titian, 
Poussin and Cezanne, ie, the essence of the Mediter- 
ranean culture in painting — and in fact everything 
that Milunovié painted is subjected to the laws of his 
culture. He is aware that painting is an activity of a pecu- 
liar kind, and having found its formula, an individual one, 
of course, since no general formula in art exists, subjects 
everything to it. His motive, palette, surface texture and 
even frame combine to make a whole: both in his earlier 
and his later works. 

Yet there iis an essential difference between most of the 
canvases now on display all of which were done after 1950, 
and his earlier works. If we consider everything he produ- 
esd until a few years ago we must conclude that his works 
are condensed and balanced in their internal intensity and 
external clearness, well composed and moderate, both in 
joy and in sadness. One may say that the contents of his 
works were not only classical but also pathetic, reflecting 
the philosophy of a wise man’s resignation. Retaining and 
following the same trend as earlier, his present works are 
sincere and gay. They reflect the jou of life, the freshness 
of sea breezes and even the innocence of childhood. This 
change in the artist’s outlook is perhaps not accidental since 
it takes place in a new Yugoslav atmosphere, which stron- 
gly affects the attitude towards life. Milunovi¢’s vital art is 
in this respect possibly a forerunner of modern Yugoslav. 
painting. on which it has exercised great deal of influence 
in recent years. 
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Counter Revolution in Guatemala 


on, less than half the size of 

Yugoslavia with a population 
of only 3 million people, mostly illi- 
terate landless and underncurished 
Indian peasants. Yet during the iast 
12 days of June more people heard 
about Guatemala than of any other 
country in Latin America, The reason 
for this was that a democratic go- 
vernment was murdered in this cradle 
of the ancient civilization of the Ma- 
ya Indians. 

What happened in Guatemala ap- 
peared on the surface to be quite un- 
sual for Latin America. A government 
Was overthrown by a military putsch. 
There is hardly a year but 5 or mo- 
re governments in the 20 republics of 
Latin America are changed in this 
manner, 


We cannot examine the historical, 
social and economic causes of this in- 
stability in many Latin American co- 
untries but Guatemala is an illustra- 
tion how foreign capital and interes- 
ted foreign governments utilize poli- 
tical instability for their purposes. 

Indeed Guatemala did not always 
belong to the category of unstable 
lands. For over one hundred years 
dictatorships of whita landlords of 
Spanish ancestry ruled this land with 
an iron hand. In 1944 the old line of 
big landlord dictators represented by 
General Ubico was overthrown in a 
popular revolution. In 1945 a liberal 
President, Arevalo was elected and 
began introducing modern progressi- 
ve reforms and legislation. In 1951 
another liberal, Arbenz, was elected 
President and continued the progres- 
sive policy of the democratic revolu- 
tion of 1944. 


But the poverty of the people con- 
tinued because 2.2% of the population 
owned 70% of the land and 76% ow- 
ned only 10% and over 1 million ow- 
ned no land at all. The largest land- 
lord of all was the United Fruit Com- 

pany, a USA corporation which owned 
over 200,000 acres in addition to ow- 
ning the railroads and the electric 
power stations of Guatemala. 


The Arbenz government began car- 
trying out a far reaching program of 
agrarian reform in 1953, planned by 
| Arevalo. On February 17, 1953 the go- 
} vernment nationalized 124,000 acres of 
uncultivated land belonging to United 


Gay hs is a very small nati- 
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the landless Indian peasants. Simul- 

taneously it proceeded to nationalize 

the great latifundias owned by Gua- 
_ temalan landlords and to distribute 
their lands to the landless Indians. 


Fruit Company and divided it among- 


The moment the Arbenz government 
touched the lands of ancient lati- 
fundias and the sacred lands of the 
United Fruit Company it created for 
itself a host of mortal enemies. These 
enemies were the old Spanish land- 
lord classes, whose lands were being 
nationalized; the officer staff of the 
Guatemalan army; traditionally com- 
posed of sons of landlords; the upper 
Catholic clergy, that is socially and 
politically linked with landed aristo- 
cracy for over 400 years; the United 
Fruit Company, which for generations 
was treated as an honored and privi- 
Jeged foreign guest by the landlord 
governments; the neighboring govern- 
ments of Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Salvador, where oid Spanish landlord 
classes still hold the monopoly of best 
lands in their hands, still rule the 
country, maintain the friendliest pos- 
sible relations with the United Fruit 
Company and enjoy the approval and 
favors of the rich government of USA. 

All the above forces united their 
efforts to prepare the overthrow of 
the democratic government of Presi- 
dent Arbenz. We can follow the general 
strategic plan of this conspiracy by fol- 
lowing the chronology of events and the 
role of the individual factors that fi- 
nally led to the June 18 counter revo- 
lution which began inside and outside 
of the country. 

The counter revolution in Guatemala 
is not a simple result of class antago- 
nisms and class struggles within the 
country. It is also not a result solely 
of foreign interference and interven- 
tion. It is a combination of both fac- 
fors and both were of decisive import- 
ance. Only a generation ago USA 
troops inveded and occupied the Cen- 
tral American Republics under the 
slightest provocations, either to force 
the respective governments to Day in- 
terests on private loans from USA 
banks or to protect »friendly« govern- 
ments from popular uprisings. Today 
direct military intervention is no lon- 
ger advisable. The world has moved 
ahead and national consciousness in 
Latin America has reached a reasona- 
bly high level where direct interven- 
tion can do more harm than good. 

Before the war a writer in Argen- 
tina said: »United States buys nati- 
ons, and it is infamous that it does so. 
But it buys only what is for sale«. 
Private capital from USA has no 
doubt »bought« governments in small 
Central American countries but it has 
bought almost exclusively military 
dictators or feudal landlord dictators. 
In such cases »buying« is a mutual as- 
sistance agreement. 
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United Fruit Company was certainly 
rich enough to buy the government of 
Arevalo and Arbenz. But these go- 
vernments represented several million 
landless peasants who could not be 
bought. It is possible to buy a govern- 
ment but not a people. 

In the meantime it was not necessa- 
ry to buy the Guatemalan landlords 
whose lands were already nationalized 
or those whose latifundias were sche- 
duled to be nationalized. This entire 
class was andisthe natura] ally of the 
United Fruit Company and a valued 
ally of the USA government. Therefo- 
Te this class and their sons,‘acting as 
officers in the Guatemalan army + 
the driving force of the counter 
lution within the couniry. 

Honduras was the 
fugees from the 1944 revolution and the 
landlords and officers in open cpposi- 
tion to the reform. It was also the ba- 
se from which Colonel Armas prepa- 
red his smail groups of armed men to 
invade Guatemala on June 18. Horidu- 
ras provided Armas with airdrumes, 
planes, bombs and arms. Honduras is 
under complete influence of the Uni- 
ted Fruit Company. Its present Pre- 
sident, Jose Galves, is a former high 
official of the United Fruit Company as 
well as a wealthy landlord. S : 
in Nicaragua is about the 
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icudal landlordism and United Frui 
Company. 
A little more must be said about the 


United Fruit Company. This An ax 
corporation has iis headquarters in 
Boston. Its capital value is 
360 million dollars. Its profits in 
Were 44.5 millions of doliars. 

For American circumstances it is 
not a giant corporation like US Steel, 
General Motors, or Standard Oil, ali 
three of which are among 52 with ca- 
pital over billion dollars each. 

But the United Fruit Company dor. 
minates the Caribbean Sea and Cen- 
tra] America. Thaj is its empire< 
Where it rules unchallenged. In 1936 
it owned 3 million acres of Iand in this 
area of which 400,000 Were being cui- 
tivated, producing mainly bananas for 
the USA market. It owns plantations 
in Honduras, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador, Cuba, 
Jamaica and Colombia. 

In most of these countries it owns 


the railroads and electric power sta- 


tions. Its affiliate, the Tropical Radio 
Telegraph Company, serves all Central 
America and Colombia. 

The United Fruit Company has vir- 
tual monopoly on freight and passen- 
ger traffic between USA and the Car- 
ibbean area. Its modern fleet of ocean 
going passenger shiDs transport bown 
tourists and bananas. In the six Cen- 
tral American countries this corpora- 
tion is the jlargest- single | economic 
unit. 

Guatemala was the first country to 
challenge the privileges this corpora- 
tion enjoys. It was the first to force it 
to recognize the trade unions of iis 
employees, to pay higher wages and 
contribute to social insurance. United 
Fruit Company officials branded the 
democratic government of Guatemala as 
»communist« long before this govern- 
ment nationalized the uncultivated 
lands of this company. 

In the June counter revolution the 
hand of this corporation moved un- 


Seen. No records are revealed of the 
conferences of its officials with the 
army officers in Guatemala or with 
Colonel Armas in Honduras. Its ex- 
pense accounts will not register any 
sums of money used to finance the 
counter revolution. 

The role of the USA government is 
more easily traced in the Guatemala 
ccunter revolution. 

Those acquainted with history will 
recall that the USA government inter- 
vened in the internal affairs of Mexi- 
co, Cuba and Central American repu- 
blics frequently and repeatedly from 
1900 to 1932 after which Franklin 
Roosevelt condemned, repudiated and 
put an end to such crude interven- 
tions. 

Ferhaps the clearest officially stated 
motive of these interventions were ma- 
de by the Republican President Calvin 
Coclidge in 1927 when the democratic 
government of Mexico began to regu- 
late the activities of USA oil corpo- 
rations in that country and when these 
corporations refused to recognize the 
validity of the laws of Mexico. This 
conflict between private American oil 
corporations and the government cf 
Mexico reached such iense forms that 
it appeared that diplomatic relations 
would be broken. Incidentally Mexico 
was then passing through its democra- 
tic revolution which in content was 
similar to the agrarian reforms in 
Guatemala. In that tense situation Pre- 
sident Coolidge stated that the »pro- 
perty of American citizen abroad con- 
stituted a part of territory of USA 
and that the USA government was 
prepared to defend it«. This was the 
policy of all USA governments to- 
wards private capital investments in 
Latin American countries. 

When Roosevelt came to power in 
1933 this policy was substantially mo- 
dified. First of all Roosevelt with- 
drew American occupation troops from 
all Latin American countries and an- 
nounced a new policy which stated 
that no country had the right to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of ano- 
ther under any circumstances what- 
ever. 

This socalled Good Neighbor policy 
received its acid test in 1938 when 
Mexico under President Cardenas na- 
tionalized the American owned oil in- 
dustry, banks, insurance companies, 
railroads and farms. No Latin Ameri- 
can country dared to act in this way 
before and the eyes of all Latin Ame- 
rica and all the world were turned on 
Washington to see what would hap- 
pen. 

President Roosevelt calmly recogni- 
zed the right of the Mexican govern- 
ment to nationalize the properties of 
foreigners and only insisted that the 
owners of nationalized property be 
fairly compensated. Mexico agreed to 


this condition and the matter was set- 
tled peacefully. 

Under Truman’s administration Boli- 
via nationalized the large tin mines 
Which were formally owned by Boli- 
vian citizens but in which USA and 
other foreign capital was invested. 
Truman like Roosevelt insisted that 
foreign owned ‘capital be compensated. 
This case too was settled peacefully 
after some USA pressure jin form /of 
refusal to buy Bolivian tin was 
brought to bear on the Bolivian go- 
vernment. 

The Truman government took no 
particular notice of the 1945 and 1951 
elections in Guatemala nor of their 
internal reforms nor of the planned 
agrarian reforms. It appears, that at 
least publicly. the Truman government 
did not consider Guatemala as a cen- 
ter of »communist conspiracy«. . The 
actual] nationalization of United Fruit 
Company lands occurred one month 
after Truman left the White House and 
Eisenhower came to power. 

Eisenhower's administration became 
characterized by a rather hysterical 
crusade of the Republican Senator Mac 
Carthy against »communism«, a con- 
cept so vague and flexible that it in- 
cluded the New Deal program of Roo- 
sevelt, the entire Democratic Party 
whose 20 years in power were called 
»20 years of treason«, and finally the 
MacCarthy crusade included President 
Eisenhower and his closest advisors. 

Certainly the Mac Carthy hysteria 
Played no small role in the USA go- 
vernment’s intense campaign against 
Guatemala. Certainly also the accusa- 
tion of »communist conspiracy« against 


Guatemala had as much truth behind ° 


Mac Carthy’s accusation against the 
Democratic Party’s »20 years of trea- 
son«. i 

The Eisenhower-Dulles campaign a- 
gainst Guatemala increased in tempo 
and intensity towards the end of 1953. 
In March 1954 it was placed by John 
Foster Dulles as the central issue at the 
Caracas Conference of Foreign Mini- 
sters of American Republics. At this 
Conference the anticommunist resolu- 
tion was pushed through at the perso-i 
nal insistence of Dulles with no little 
pressure, together with a promise that 
problems of USA economic aid to La- 
tin America would be discussed at a 
separate conference next fall. i 

The »anti-communist« resolution was 
passed with Guatemala Voting against, 
and Mexico and Argentina withholding 
their votes. But USA won a great mo- 
ral and political victory. It could now 
denounce Guatemala and its alleged 
ccmmunism in the name of the majo- 
rity of Latin American countries. Al- 
ready before this USA has forbidden 
any and all sales of arms to the go- 
vernment of Guatemala. 
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After the Caracas Conferences the 
tempo of events moved more rapidly 
as the following chronology shows: 

April 10. Roman Catholic Archbi- 
shop of Guatemala appeals to Catho- 
lics of Guatemala to »overthrow com- 
munism as the enemy of God and 
ccuntry«. 

May 17. USA government discloses 
that Guatemala bought some arms for 
its armed forces from Poland. 

May 19. Nicaragua breaks diplomatic 
relations with Guatemala. 

May 24. USA Department of Defense, 
announces that three USA Army 
transport planes of 25 tons capacity 
each are carrying arms to Honduras 
and Nicaragua. 

USA State Department appeals to 
friendly governments not to sell arms 
to Guatemala. 

June 18. Colonel Carlos Castillo Ar- 
mas crosses the border into Guatemala 
from Honduras with aviation support. 

June 28. Guatemala army leaders in- 
stead of resisting the Armas invasion, 
force President Arbenz to resign. Ar- 
benz named Colonel Carlos Diaz as his 
successor. 

June 29. Army leaders removed Diaz 
and named Colonel Elfigo Monzon to 
rule the country. Monzon announces 
negotiations with Colonel Armas. 

June 30. President Eisenhower an- 
nouces at a press conference in Wa- 
shington his great satisfaction with the 
outcome of developments in Guate- 
mala. 

Thus was the democratic government 
of Guatemala and its progressive pro- 
gram of agrarian reforms overthrown. 

The military junta which now inclu- 
de both Armas and Monzon have ta- 
ken the following measures which in- 
dicate their program 
pose: 

Agrarian reform was stopped. 

Peasants and workers armed by Ar- 
benz to help the army defeat Colonel 
Armas’ invasion were disarmed. 

Parliament was dissolved. 

Communist Party was declared il- 
legal. : 

Arrests of Arbenz government sup- 
porters, trade union,. and - peasant Jea- 
ders began on a large scale. By July 
8 over 2,000 supporters of. Arbenz we- 
re arrested. . ae 

It is interesting and characteristic.of 
the military leaders of the counter re- 
volution that their first act was to end 
the lands already nationalized and di- 
will be much more difficult to return 
the lands already nationalized and de- 
vided, back to the landlords and the 
United Fruit Company. The counter 
revolution however has precisely as 
its ultimate purpose the restoration of 
the nationalized lands to its original 
owners. 
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BEOGRAD — YUGOSLAVIA 


PO. oe oll = TRG REPUBLIHE -3 
CABLES: JUGOMETAL — BEOGRAD 


EXPO Rar S: 


NON-FERROUS METALS, ORES AND 
CONCENTRATES, FERRO-ALLOYS, CE- 
MENT, NON-METALLIC MINERALS, COP- 
PER SEMI-PRODUCTS, ASBESTOS-CE- 
MENT PRODUCTS, REFRACTORY MA- 
TERIAL, METALS SCRAPS 


IMPORTS: 


TIN, MANGANESE ORE, NON-FERROUS 
METALS, COKE, REFRACTORIES 
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BOSNA-KOOP } 


@ SARAJEVO ® DALMATINSKA ULICA Br. 2 


Telegram: BOSNA-COOP 
Telephon: 27-76, 29-52, 40-81 


Voée Frults Eruits Obst Frutia 
Povrée Vegetables Legumes Gemuse Ortaggi 
Stoka Cattle Betail _ Rnder Bestiame 
Perad Poultry Volaille Geflugel Pollame 
Jaja Eggs Oeuis Eier Uova 

Med Honey Miel Homsg Miele 

Sir Cheese Fromage Kase Formaggio 
Vino Wine Vin Wein Vino 

Drvo Timber Bois Holz Lengo 
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TRANSJUG 


International Forwarding Service Agency 


HEAD OFFICE: RIJEKA, Trscéanska obala 8 

BRANCH CFFICES: NEW YORI, 24 State Street, N.Y. 4 
BEOGRAD, Lomina 22, P.O. B. 638 
ZAGREB Masarykova 22/1, P.O. B. 339 
LJUBLJANA, Trg Revoluciie 2/1, P.O B. 291 


TRANSACTS AND EXECUTES ALL FORWARDING IMPORT, EXPORT AND 
TRANSIT BUSINESS. 
CHARTERS SHIPS AND SHIP SPACE AND OFFERS CUSTOM, TARRIF AND 
RECLAIMING SERVICES, 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL IMPORTANT PORTS AND TRANSIT 
CENTRES OF THE WORLD. 
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CENTROPROM 


|| EXPORT—IMeoRT _ ||| 


BEOGRAD 
VLAJKOVICEVA 10 
P.O.Box-454. Telephone 23-701, 2, 3, 4,5. Telex 137 
| 


Cables: CENTROPROM — BEOGRAD 


EXPORTS: Livestock and butcher’s Lee fodder, paprika, 
starch, dextrine, sugar, chocolate in slabs for 
cooking purposes, milk chocolate, stuffed 
chocolate in silver- -paper, cellophane and plain 
paper wrappings, tobacco and tobacco pro- 
ducts, nicotine, hemp yarn, hemp and hemp 
yarn fabrics, hemp waste and hemp yarn 
scraps, sulph te cellulose, paper of different 
kinds, paper-processing products, asbestos 
cardboard, white, gray, brown and shoemakers’ 
cardboard. 


IMPORTS: Lard, margarine, sugar, salt, rice, coffee, 
cocoa, spices, tea, dried fruit, raisins, acetic 
essence, juices, acids and similar chokolate 
industry requisites, gum arabic, colophony, 
orange oil, lemon oil, lemon and orange acid, 
menthol, pectine, etc,, dried haddock, cork, 
sulfate cellulose, natron-paper bags, natron- 
paper, special kinds of paper, confection, 
raphia, sea-weed, sheaf-binding ties, jute bags, 
gelatine, sissal fibre and spun yarn. 
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Our enterprice is the best introduced of all enterprises both 
on the home market and abroad. 
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